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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CLONEY  ROAD 


TT  T  WAS  a  hot  June  day,  and  the  Cloney  road 
was  very  dusty.  Every  time  a  donkey  cart  went 
by,  the  small  plodding  feet  of  the  ass  stirred  up  the 
powdery  dust  again,  until  the  thin  cloud  rose  be- 
hind the  creaking  cart,  like  the  smoke  from  a  slow 
fire.  The  grey  dust  lay  thick  on  the  old  battered 
hat  that  crowned  the  white  head  of  old  Martin 
Flynn,  and  on  the  shaggy  coat  of  his  Kind  Com- 
panion. 

Martin  was  blind.  They  called  it  "dark"  in  the 
little  white  cottages  where  the  Kind  Companion 
always  halted  and  looked  up  hopefully  at  the  kindly 
woman  of  the  house,  or  at  the  small  solemn  child 
who  stared  at  the  travellers:  for  the  Kind  Com- 
panion was  a  dog.  He  was  a  little  dog,  the  colour 
of  wheaten  flour,  and  his  tail  was  held  high  above 
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his  back  except  when  he  was  very  frightened,  and 
that  was  not  often,  for  Tim,  the  wheaten  terrier, 
was  a  brave  little  chap.  A  small  dog  must  be  brave 
if  he  is  to  take  care  of  a  blind  man;  he  must  be 
thoughtful,  too. 

Old  Martin  always  spoke  of  Tim  as  his  Kind 
Companion.  When  they  rested  on  the  dusty  grass 
beside  the  road,  or  lay  at  night  in  a  hay-shed,  he 
called  the  little  dog  by  his  own  short  name.  "I'd 
be  lost  without  you,  Tim,  avic,"  he  would  say  then, 
or,  "I  wish  you  could  play  with  the  other  dogs, 
Tim";  but  to  other  people  the  old  man  said,  "My 
Kind  Companion  brought  me  safe." 

On  that  June  morning  the  sunlight  was  dazzling 
on  the  Cloney  road,  and  when  Tim  saw  that  a 
wooden  gate  stood  open,  a  little  way,  he  gave  a 
sharp  tug  to  the  long  lead  in  the  blind  man's  hand, 
and  he  barked  once.  "There's  a  lovely  grass  field 
in  here,"  he  was  trying  to  say,  and  because  old 
Martin  knew  that  the  small  dog  never  would  take 
him  to  a  place  that  was  not  safe,  he  let  Tim  guide 
him  to  a  cool  place  in  the  shadow  of  an  ash  tree  at 
the  other  side  of  the  field. 

The  old  man  sat  down  thankfully,  for  he  was 
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very  tired  and  hot:  then  he  opened  the  buckle  of 
the  collar  that  was  about  Tim's  throat,  and  the  little 
chap  went  free.  Whenever  his  master  called  he 
would  come  back,  and  it  was  easier  for  Martin  to 
fasten  the  collar  again  than  to  settle  the  lead.  At 
the  same  time  he  could  make  sure  that  the  strap 
was  not  too  tight.  He  could  feel  with  his  finger 
tips  the  four  small  paws  that  had  travelled  so  far 
with  him— paws  that  might  be  hurt  by  a  splinter 
of  glass  or  by  a  thorn. 

Martin  leaned  back  against  the  soft  grassy  bank 
and  listened  to  the  sounds  made  by  his  Kind 
Companion.  But  first,  he  felt  the  hurried  dab  on 
his  chin  that  was  Tim's  way  of  thanking  him  for 
taking  off  the  leather  collar.  He  heard  the  grunts 
made  by  the  terrier  as  he  rolled  in  the  grass,  or 
pushed  himself  along  on  his  side  with  the  help  of 
one  stiffly  stretched  hind  leg.  By  those  gentle 
sounds  Martin  knew  that  the  dog  he  loved  was 
having  a  splendid  time  in  the  cool  grass  near  his 
feet.  Next,  Tim  raced  madly  round  and  round, 
turning  so  sharply  that  the  shaggy  hair  brushed 
the  ground;  and  as  he  raced  he  growled  softly. 
When  he  began  to  feel  tired,  he  looked  about  for  a 
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drink.  He  found  a  little  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
bank  and  drank  eagerly,  with  a  pleasant  sound  of 
lapping  that  came  clearly  to  the  ears  of  the  blind 
man.  This  ended  the  affair  for  Tim,  and  he  came 
back  to  Martin  and  threw  himself  down,  his  wet 
whiskers  dripping  water  on  to  the  kind  hand  that 
was  stretched  down  to  him :  his  small  paws  washed 
clean  of  the  gritty  dust. 

There  they  rested,  the  old  man  and  his  Kind 
Companion,  as  they  had  rested  in  so  many  green 
fields  in  that  quiet  Irish  countryside. 

Once  again  Martin's  fingers  passed  lightly  over 
the  little  dog's  body.  Though  he  had  never  seen 
Tim,  he  knew  just  what  he  was  like. 

Very  soon  Tim  was  asleep,  dreaming,  perhaps, 
of  the  things  that  fill  the  thoughts  of  a  dog  who 
can  go  free.  The  white  scuts  of  rabbits  on  a  steep 
hillside,  when  they  rush  towards  their  burrows  in 
sudden  fright:  the  big  rat  that  hides  beneath  a 
water  barrel,  and  watches  with  beady  eyes.  Not 
that  he  would  have  changed  places  with  any  other 
dog:  Tim  would  rather  walk  the  roads  that  were 
dusty  or  muddy,  with  Martin  Flynn,  than  lie  at 
any  fireside,  or  wander  free  as  air. 
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For  some  reason  that  the  little  terrier  could  not 
understand,  his  master  was  helpless  without  him, 
and  Tim  was  very  proud  of  this.  "That  lad  would 
polish  your  boots,"  the  country  people  said  of 
Martin's  wise  companion;  and,  "if  you  were  to 
lay  a  hand  upon  Marty  Flynn,  that  little  dog  would 
ate  you  in  a  fair  face." 

While  Tim  slept  in  that  quiet  field,  the  old  man 
listened  to  the  larks,  and  wondered  if  he  was  sitting 
near  to  one  of  their  nests.  He  could  remember  how 
a  lark  went  higher  and  higher  until  it  was  a  black 
speck  against  the  summer  sky.  He  remembered 
how  blue  the  sky  could  be  in  June ;  how  soft  the  big 
clouds  looked  when  they  floated  like  great  shadowy 
ships  from  the  south. 

Martin  had  not  always  been  blind,  and  he  knew 
how  the  June  hedgerows  were  starred  with  the  pale 
blossoms  of  the  wild  rose.  When  a  water  hen 
croaked  suddenly  on  a  pond  in  the  next  field,  he 
knew  that  she  was  coming  out  from  among  the 
reeds,  that  she  swam  with  strong,  backward  thrusts 
of  her  webbed  feet,  and  with  jerky,  forward  thrusts 
of  her  small  head. 

Before  he  lost  them  so  suddenly,  Martin  had 
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loved  all  the  homely  sights  of  the  country.  "There's 
a  heavy  fog  rising  to-day,"  he  had  said  to  a  neigh- 
bour on  a  March  morning,  years  before:  but  there 
was  no  fog  that  day  except  in  his  own  failing  eyes, 
where  soon  there  was  darkness. 

After  that  life  was  very  lonely  in  the  cottage  in 
Dreenagh,  where  Martin  lived  alone.  His  neigh- 
bour's wife  came  in  when  she  could,  and  prepared 
food  for  the  man  who  had  grown  dark:  the  neigh- 
bour himself  dug  the  small  garden  and  planted 
potatoes  for  the  blind  man's  use.  But  he  was  lonely 
until  Dr.  Grace's  little  daughter  brought  Tim  to 
the  cottage  one  evening,  and  the  puppy  pushed  his 
way  straight  into  Martin's  heart.  Afterwards  Nora 
Grace  had  helped  with  the  training  of  Tim  to  be 
a  blind  man's  dog,  and  very  soon  he  learned  to  go 
quietly,  and  not  to  drag  the  lead  from  his  master's 
hand.  When  the  terrier  was  a  year  old,  he  could 
guide  Martin  anywhere,  and,  even  when  the  little 
body  trembled  with  eagerness  to  hurry  on  to  the 
next  turn  of  the  road,  he  would  wait  for  the  slow 
steps  behind  him.  Ever  since  then,  he  seemed  to 
know  that  he  must  take  care  of  the  old  man. 

In  the  winter  they  stayed  in  the  white  cottage, 
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and  the  woman  next  door  came  in  to  look  at  the 
fire  behind  its  high  wire  guard.  But  when  May 
Day  came,  Martin  would  lock  the  door  behind 
him,  and  leave  the  key  with  his  neighbour,  and 
start  off  with  Tim,  past  the  May  Bush  with  its 
egg-shells  and  bits  of  rag,  and  away  through  the 
countryside  where  people  were  so  kind  to  them. 
To  Derrybawn  they  went,  and  to  Ballykealy;  to 
Doon  and  to  Cloney;  and,  as  they  went,  Martin 
gathered  together  the  money  that  kept  them 
through  the  long  months  of  winter,  with  the  small 
sums  he  got  for  the  baskets  he  wove. 

When  May  came,  the  people  watched  for  them, 
and  said,  "  'Tis  very  near  the  time  for  Martin  to 
be  coming,  with  his  Kind  Companion." 

While  the  old  man  was  thinking  of  all  these 
things,  Tim  woke  and  was  as  glad  to  see  the  master 
he  loved,  as  if  they  had  been  parted  for  months. 
Martin  took  the  parcel  from  his  pocket,  and  the 
small  dog  barked,  and  cocked  his  shaggy  head 
to  one  side  when  the  paper  rustled. 

There  was  bread  in  that  parcel,  and  a  few  bits 
of  cold  bacon :  best  of  all,  there  was  a  bone.  The 
Sergeant's  wife  in  Doon  was  very  good  about  put- 
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ting  in  a  bone,  and  she  had  given  the  parcel  to 
them  that  morning. 

The  old  man  divided  one  of  the  sandwiches,  and 
put  the  thick  bit  on  the  grass  beside  him,  and  the 
two  friends  ate  their  lunch,  while  the  larks  made 
music  for  them,  and  a  plover  called  above  their 
heads.  The  bone  was  kept  for  another  time,  for 
Martin  wanted  to  get  as  far  as  Dolan's  Cross  be- 
fore night.  He  fastened  Tim's  collar  again,  and 
soon  they  were  back  on  the  dusty  road,  with  a  new 
lightness  in  their  step. 

Martin  Flynn  walked  slowly  but  he  walked 
surely,  and  as  he  went,  the  warm  air  stirred  against 
his  face.  Tim  went  very  quietly,  with  only  enough 
strain  on  the  long  strap  to  show  the  blind  man  that 
he  was  there. 

People  called  to  them  across  the  dusty  hedge, 
and  Tim  would  wait  while  his  master  talked. 
Sometimes  a  child  ran  towards  them  from  a  lane- 
way  and  stooped  to  put  his  arms  about  the  little 
dog's  neck. 

On  they  went,  past  many  a  long  rutted  lane  that 
led  to  some  cottage  far  from  the  road;  until  Tim 
turned  in  through  a  wide  gateway,  and  Martin  felt 
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the  smooth  surface  of  an  avenue  below  his  feet. 
"It'll  be  Lisduff,"  he  said  aloud,  for  the  terrier 
never  passed  that  open  gate  without  going  up  to 
the  big  grey  house. 

At  one  of  the  windows  upstairs,  a  little  boy  was 
watching,  and  he  cried  out  when  he  saw  them. 
"It's  Tim,"  he  shouted,  "and  Martin;  PLEASE, 
Mummy,  bring  them  up  here,  I'm  nearly  well," 
and  he  tapped  at  the  glass.  His  mother  met  the 
travellers  at  the  open  door.  "Let  Tim  go  up  by 
himself,  Martin,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  take  care  of 
you." 

There  was  a  scamper  on  the  landing,  and  a  shriek 
of  joy  from  the  bedroom.  "It's  Tim,"  shouted 
Terry  Fenton,  over  and  over  again;  and,  led  by 
Terry's  mother,  the  old  man  followed  his  Kind 
Companion  in  through  the  bedroom  door. 
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HEN  the  greetings  were  over,  Tim  settled 


V  V  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  couch  near 
the  window,  and  Martin  sat  down  on  the  chair 
that  stood  just  beside  it. 

Mrs.  Fenton  told  him  about  Terry's  fall,  two 
months  earlier,  when  he  came  down  with  the  rotten 
branch  of  a  big  Scotch  Fir  behind  the  house,  and 
had  to  lie  on  his  back  ever  since.  Next  week,  she 
said,  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  walk  a  few  steps,  and 
the  doctor  had  promised  that  soon  he  would  be  as 
well  as  ever.  "He  climbed  up  after  the  black 
kitten,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  tried  to  be  stern, 
though  really  it  was  very  proud.  "We  were  all 
away  that  day,  and  he  couldn't  carry  the  ladder 
from  the  yard,  and  he  was  sure  that  Smut  would 
fall  and  be  killed.  But  the  kitten  got  on  to  another 
branch  and  it  was  Terry  that  fell  and  hurt  his 
back." 

Mrs.  Fenton  went  out  of  the  room  and  closed 
the  door  gently  behind  her,  and  old  Martin  passed 


CHAPTER  II 
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his  fingers  over  the  boy's  face,  and  nodded.  Terry 
had  grown  a  little  thinner,  but  he  was  the  same 
boy,  and  the  blind  man  brushed  back  the  thick 
tumbled  hair.  "That's  a  thing  I  like  well  to  hear, 
Master  Terry,"  he  said,  "though  I'm  sorry  you  got 
the  fall.  Still  and  all,  I  like  to  hear  that  you  went 
after  the  kitten  when  you  thought  she  would  be 
killed,  but  you  had  to  pay  a  big  price  for  being 
in  too  great  a  hurry." 

Terry's  face  got  rather  red.  "I  liked  climbing 
up  there,"  he  said,  honestly,  "but  I  wanted  to  save 
the  kitten,  too";  and  Martin's  voice  was  pleased. 
"Good  boy,  yourself,"  he  said. 

Tim  wagged  his  tail  and  laughed  all  over  his 
hairy  face;  surely  his  master  must  be  speaking  to 
him  when  he  said  "Good  boy"  like  that. 

"I've  missed  such  a  lot,  Martin,"  Terry  said 
sadly,  "it  was  near  the  end  of  April  when  I  fell,  and 
now  it's  June.  Think  of  all  the  things  that  have 
happened  outside  while  I  was  shut  up  here";  and 
he  moved  restlessly  on  the  couch. 

Terry  Fenton  loved  the  fields  and  the  hills,  and, 
for  such  a  small  boy,  he  knew  a  great  deal  about 
the  animals  and  the  birds.  "I  never  found  so  many 
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nests  before  "  he  said,  "and  I  was  looking  forward 
so  much  to  seeing  the  little  birds  come  out,  and  now 
I  suppose  they  have  gone  away." 

Of  all  the  boys  about  Lisduff,  Terry  found  the 
most  birds'  nests,  but  he  never  touched  them.  He 
never  frightened  the  brave  little  bird  that  sat  on 
the  precious  eggs,  and  watched  him  anxiously, 
when  he  first  came  near.  No  little  bird  ever  came 
back  to  her  nest  to  find  that  Terry's  hand  had  been 
moving  among  the  eggs  she  loved,  and  had  taken 
one  of  them  away. 

He  watched  the  mother  birds  where  they  sat, 
and  he  was  so  quiet  that  soon  they  grew  to  trust 
him  not  to  hurt  their  babies. 

That  day,  Terry  had  a  story  to  tell  to  the  blind 
man,  about  the  blackbirds  and  his  mother.  "There 
was  a  blackbird  with  one  white  feather  in  his 
wing,"  he  began,  "and  he  came  to  the  bird  table  all 
through  the  winter,  and  we  knew  him  quite  well. 
And  one  day  last  month,  Mummy  was  weeding  the 
border  near  the  shrubbery,  and  she  heard  a  black- 
bird scream  and  scold,  and  the  next  minute  it  came 
to  her  and  flew  round  her  head,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  shrubbery.  She  ran  after  it  as  fast  as 
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she  could,  and  she  saw  a  cat  climbing  into  a  bush, 
and  two  blackbirds  were  trying  to  beat  it  off.  She 
hunted  it  away,  and  then  she  saw  the  nest  quite 
plainly,  and  the  blackbird  with  the  white  feather 
in  his  wing :  and  now  he  sings  every  evening  from 
the  very  top  of  that  ash  tree." 

To  Martin  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  fact 
that  the  bird  had  gone  to  Mrs.  Fenton  for  help ;  she 
had  been  kind  to  it  before.  The  old  man  had  a 
story,  too,  and  Terry  settled  himself  more  com- 
fortably to  listen  to  it.  It  was  about  Tim,  and  that 
made  it  all  the  better. 

"The  doctor's  lady  in  Dreenagh  sent  me  in  a  bag 
of  coal  when  the  weather  turned  frosty,"  Martin 
said;  "she  thought  there  wasn't  the  same  heat  in 
turf,  no  matter  how  good  it  might  be.  And  one  day 
I  was  sitting  at  the  table  making  a  basket  when  I 
heard  a  noise  like  a  shot;  I  didn't  know  what  it 
was  at  all,  but  I  went  on  with  the  weaving.  And 
then  Tim  came  crying,  and  he  pulled  me  by  the 
coat  to  the  door,  and  when  I  raised  the  latch  he 
pulled  me  out  on  to  the  path.  Off  with  him  then 
to  the  woman  next  door,  and  he  stayed  barking 
there  until  she  came  out,  and  he  ran  back  before 
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her.  She  followed  him  to  my  door,  and  when  she 
looked  in  she  saw  that  a  bit  of  the  coal  had  jumped 
out  over  the  screen  that's  before  the  fire,  and  it  was 
burning  the  bit  of  carpet  Miss  Rourke  gave  me; 
I  felt  the  hole  myself  after  she  stamped  out  the 
flame.  Now,  Master  Terry,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  for  a  dog?"  and  old  Martin  groped  along 
the  rug  until  he  found  Tim's  head,  and  his  hand 
rested  there. 

Terry  was  delighted.  "Isn't  he  the  very  cleverest 
little  dog?"  he  said  eagerly.  "I  think  you're  lucky 
to  have  him,  Martin." 

The  old  man  smiled.  "There's  no  one  in  this 
world  could  have  a  kinder  companion  than  Tim," 
he  said,  "and  he  knows  well  I  couldn't  do  without 
him,  the  little  creature." 

Tim  crept  further  up  the  couch,  and  he  dabbed 
a  cold  nose  against  Martin's  cheek.  Terry  Fenton 
looked  at  them.  "I  just  knew  something  nice  would 
happen  to-day,"  he  said,  "and  now  I  feel  as  happy 
as  anything  with  you  and  Tim  to  talk  to." 

His  mother  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray, 
and  Terry's  blue  eyes  smiled  at  her ;  such  a  different 
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little  boy,  she  thought,  from  the  pale,  bored  child 
of  the  past  few  weeks. 

There  was  soup  on  the  tray  for  Martin,  and  a 
lovely  mash  for  his  Kind  Companion ;  there  was 
a  tall  glass  of  milk  for  Terry,  and  some  of  the 
biscuits  he  liked  best. 

It  was  a  jolly  party,  and  Mrs.  Fenton  watched 
them  with  a  thankful  look  on  her  face.  Terry  told 
her  about  Tim  and  the  burning  carpet,  and  she 
stooped  to  pat  the  little  terrier  and  to  praise  him 
for  taking  such  good  care  of  his  master.  The  boy 
took  something  from  off  the  table  beside  his  bed, 
and  he  looked  doubtfully  at  Martin.  "I  do  wish 
you  could  see  what  I  have,"  he  said  wistfully,  "but 
I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Daddy  brought  it  from 
Dublin  a  month  ago ;  Grannie  gave  it  to  him  for 
me;  it's  very  old." 

The  blind  man  leaned  a  little  nearer,  and  passed 
his  hand  over  the  toy.  "  Tis  like  a  glass  ball,"  he 
said,  and  Terry  nodded.  "It  is  a  glass  ball,"  he  said 
eagerly,  "but  there's  something  inside  it.  There's 
a  little  soldier." 

"Well  now,"  said  Martin  Flynn,  "did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  of  that;  a  little  soldier  in  a  glass  ball?" 
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Terry  was  excited.  "He's  dressed  in  a  red  coat," 
he  went  on,  "and  he's  standing  on  snow — I  suppose 
he's  a  sentry,  for  he's  all  by  himself."  He  shook 
the  glass  ball  up  and  down.  "Now  it's  snowing 
on  the  little  soldier,  Martin,"  he  shouted.  "I  can 
hardly  see  him  because  it's  snowing  so  hard." 

Tim  stared  at  the  falling  specks  of  white  inside 
the  glass,  and  he  growled  because  he  did  not  know 
what  they  were.  "I  DO  wish  you  could  see  it,"  the 
boy  said  again ;  "you  would  simply  love  it." 

Outside  the  open  window  the  birds  were  singing, 
and,  in  the  big  sloping  field  beyond  the  river,  the 
sheep  were  calling  to  the  lambs:  "Don't  go  near 
the  water,  children,"  they  were  saying.  "Wait  until 
you  grow  up ;  it  isn't  safe." 

Martin  laughed.  "Isn't  it  queer  to  think  of  it 
snowing  on  the  soldier  in  the  little  glass  ball,"  he 
said,  "and  it  high  summer  outside?" 

Terry  watched  until  the  last  white  flakes  had 
settled  again,  then  he  looked  across  the  fields  to 
the  hill.  "I'm  glad  I  have  so  much  of  the  summer 
left,"  he  said ;  "there  are  so  many  things  for  me  to 
do  when  I'm  better." 

From  the  window,  the  boy  watched  Martin  and 
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the  small  dog  pass  down  the  long  avenue.  At  the 
turn,  the  old  man  stopped  and  waved  his  hand 
towards  the  house  where  he  knew  Terry  would  be 
watching. 

A  brown  spaniel  came  out  of  the  bushes  and 
spoke  a  few  words  to  Tim.  He  was  Terry's  dog, 
and  he  was  just  going  back  to  the  little  boy,  he 
said,  after  a  splendid  hunt  for  a  rabbit. 

In  Martin's  pocket  lay  the  half-crown  Mrs. 
Fenton  had  given  him ;  in  the  other  pocket  were 
some  slices  of  meat  wrapped  in  white  paper.  In  his 
heart  there  was  a  great  liking  for  the  boy  who  had 
climbed  the  big  fir  tree  to  save  a  black  kitten. 

Out  on  the  dusty  road,  the  heat  seemed  far  worse 
after  the  shady  avenue,  and  the  travellers  plodded 
on  towards  Dolan's  Cross  near  the  big  hill. 

At  the  mouth  of  a  steep  lane  Tim  paused,  and 
he  pressed  against  Martin's  knee.  "Aren't  we  going 
up  here  to-day?"  he  was  asking,  and  the  old  man 
sighed.  The  lane  was  long  and  steep,  and  the  sun- 
shine was  very  hot.  He  thought  of  the  woman  who 
lived  up  there,  so  far  from  the  road,  while  her 
brother  worked  all  through  the  summer  on  the  bog, 
three  miles  away.  The  Mountainy  Woman,  they 
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called  her,  and  very  few  people  toiled  up  the  rough 
lane  to  the  little  white  house.  "Maybe  she's  looking 
out  for  us,"  old  Martin  said  wistfully,  for  he  was 
very  tired.  And  he  followed  Tim,  between  the 
high  mossy  banks. 
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HEY  went  on  slowly.  There  were  loose  stones 


on  the  narrow  track,  and  Marty  kept  tapping 
with  his  stick,  and  walking  with  great  care.  All  the 
time  they  were  climbing,  and  the  trails  of  honey- 
suckle in  the  hedge  brushed  against  the  old  man's 
face,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  it  was  in  the  air.  He 
could  not  see  the  hawk  that  drifted  far  above  the 
hedge  and  watched  the  smaller  birds  among  the 
bushes.  But  he  heard  their  anxious  cries  and  knew 
that  they  saw  their  enemy  against  the  clear  blue  of 
the  sky. 

Marty  shouted  and  clapped  his  hands  with  a 
sound  like  a  shot;  and  with  a  jerk  of  surprise,  the 
hawk  drifted  to  one  side,  then  flew  towards  the  hill 
where  a  white  cottage  was  hidden  by  a  thin  screen 
of  larch  trees. 

The  lane  wound  this  way  and  that,  and  a  tiny 
stream  of  water  came  down  the  mossy  bank,  and 
dripped  on  the  grassy  track.  When  they  came  to 
that  place,  Tim  had  a  drink,  and  the  old  man 
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stooped  and  gathered  some  of  the  clear  water  in 
his  hand,  and  bathed  his  dusty  face  until  his  white 
hair  lay  damp  and  straight  upon  his  forehead. 
Then  they  went  on  again,  and  Marty  thought  of 
the  Mountainy  Woman's  welcome  at  the  end  of 
the  long  steep  climb.  He  thought  of  her  as  he  had 
known  her,  long  before  he  lost  his  sight;  when  the 
neighbours  used  to  say  of  Rose  O'Toole,  "If  she 
had  a  nut  she'd  divide  it  with  you." 

As  Marty  climbed  he  remembered,  too,  her 
kindness  to  the  old  woman  who  had  sat  for  years 
by  the  turf  fire  in  the  white  cottage,  though  she 
was  no  kin  to  Rose  O'Toole.  How  good  she  had 
been  to  the  guest  of  the  house,  until  one  day  the  old 
woman's  son  came  back  from  America,  where  he 
had  been  lost  sight  of  by  his  friends  at  home,  and 
bought  the  farm  at  Duneen,  where  his  mother  sat 
at  her  own  fireside,  at  last. 

Before  they  turned  the  last  corner  of  the  lane, 
Tim  growled  fiercely,  and  they  stood  to  listen  to 
the  sound  of  voices;  then  Marty  heard  a  woman 
cry  out  in  sudden  fear.  He  tried  to  hurry  on,  and 
he  called  out  to  Rose  O'Toole,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  was  happening  at  the  cottage  door, 
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Then  Tim  did  a  thing  he  had  not  done  since  he  was 
a  thoughtless  puppy.  He  snatched  the  lead  from 
the  blind  man's  hand,  and  Marty  stumbled  badly, 
and  almost  fell.  His  stick  was  gone,  too,  and  his 
voice  trembled  as  he  called  his  Kind  Companion; 
but  he  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  falling  into  the 
deep  ditch  that  he  knew  was  so  near  where  he  stood. 
He  heard  a  shout  of  rage  and  the  sound  of  heavy 
blows,  and  the  muffled  cry  of  a  dog  that  is  hurt, 
but  who  holds  on  just  the  same.  Another  shower 
of  blows  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall :  "For  pity's 
sake,  Rose,  what  is  it?"  he  called  out  helplessly; 
"what  are  they  doing  to  my  Kind  Companion?" 
Then  the  Mountainy  Woman's  voice  came,  a  little 
breathless,  but  very  gentle:  "Stay  where  you  are, 
Marty,"  she  said,  "till  I  can  help  you  in,"  and  the 
old  man  stood  still,  and  heard  her  say  something 
else  that  was  soft  and  very  kindly.  It  was  a  good 
thing  that  he  could  not  see  Tim  just  then,  for  the 
little  dog  was  lying  as  if  he  were  dead.  On  the 
ground  near  by  a  man  lay,  too — a  man  with  a  bad, 
cruel  face,  whose  forehead  showed  a  dark  bruise 
where  it  had  struck  a  stone. 

With  a  length  of  new  rope,  Rose  O'Toole  tied 
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him  up  securely,  then,  taking  hold  of  his  shoulders, 
she  dragged  him  into  the  little  stable  and  locked 
the  door.  Then,  stooping,  she  lifted  Tim  as  if  he 
were  a  baby  and  carried  him  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  put  him  down  on  some  folded  sacks  in 
the  corner,  and  went  out  to  where  Marty  was  wait- 
ing so  patiently.  Rose  took  his  hand.  "Listen  now 
to  me,  Marty,"  she  said,  "your  Kind  Companion 
is  hurt,  but  now  we're  going  to  save  him,  you  and 
me."  She  led  the  old  man  into  the  house,  and  set- 
tled a  chair  for  him  beside  the  bed  of  sacks.  "He 
saved  my  life  this  day,  the  little  creature,"  she  said, 
"for  I  couldn't  have  held  the  door  against  that  man 
much  longer,  and  he  was  bad,  I  could  see  that  in 
his  face."  She  told  Marty  how  Tim  had  jumped 
from  behind,  and  had  fastened  his  strong  teeth  in 
the  man's  arm,  though  he  was  kicked,  and  beaten 
with  a  heavy  stick.  She  said  that  Tim's  help  had 
given  her  time  to  get  down  the  thick  wooden  bar 
that  bolted  the  door  at  night,  and  to  strike  the  brute 
who  was  trying  to  get  in ;  and  as  he  listened,  Marty's 
face  was  white.  "Don't  touch  him  yet,"  Rose  said ; 
"wait  until  I  get  him  fixed  up  a  bit,  and  then  maybe 
he  won't  be  half  as  bad  as  you  think."  She  got  a 
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basin  and  some  warm  water,  and  the  old  man  heard 
her  catch  her  breath  sharply.  "Is  he  dead,  Rose 
O'Toole?"  he  said:  and  she  took  his  thin  hand  and 
guided  it  until  it  touched  a  hot,  dry  nose,  and  felt 
a  soft  tongue  touch  it  feebly. 

Then  the  Mountainy  Woman  told  him  what  he 
must  do.  He  must  sit  there,  so  that  the  little  dog 
could  see  him  all  the  time.  She  knew  that,  while 
another  dog  would  like  to  get  away  by  himself 
when  he  was  sick,  Tim  would  be  troubled  about 
the  master  of  whom  he  had  to  take  so  much  care. 
She  did  not  think  that  any  bones  were  broken,  she 
said,  and  she  was  going  to  stitch  up  that  ugly  cut  in 
the  little  dog's  head.  "Didn't  I  stitch  up  the  black 
calf  when  he  was  caught  in  the  wire?"  she  said 
bravely,  "and  he  never  got  a  bit  of  harm  from  it." 

When  John  O'Toole,  her  brother,  came  home 
from  the  bog  where  he  worked  all  day,  Tim  lay 
quietly,  and  did  not  even  look  at  the  big  brown 
sheep-dog  who  had  gone  with  his  master  when  he 
knew  he  should  have  stayed  with  Rose.  John  lis- 
tened to  the  story  without  saying  anything,  then  he 
went  and  stooped  over  the  little  terrier.  His  hand 
was  very  gentle  when  it  passed  over  Tim's  body, 
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but  the  small  dog  whimpered,  and  Marty  pressed 
his  hands  together. 

More  than  a  week  had  passed  before  Tim  was 
able  to  walk  out  into  the  sunshine  again,  and  there 
was  a  long,  healing  scar  on  his  wise,  bran-coloured 
head. 

Rose  O'Toole  and  her  brother  stood  in  the  door- 
way and  watched  him  go  slowly  but  surely  to  the 
place  where  Marty  sat,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  sun.  As  he  went,  he  wagged  his  tail,  but 
Marty  did  not  hear  him  come — did  not  even  know 
that  his  Kind  Companion  was  near  him  until  he 
felt  the  warmth  of  the  shaggy  body  against  his  knee, 
and  felt  a  warm  tongue  lick  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  touched  the  little  dog's  head,  but  his  fingers  lay 
there  as  lightly  as  a  brown  leaf  lies  when  it  drifts 
down  on  a  still  day  in  autumn,  to  rest  on  the  quiet 
water  of  a  pool.  Tim  lay  down  on  the  warm  grass, 
for  even  that  short  walk  had  made  him  feel  tired; 
now  Marty  and  he  were  together,  and  there  was  no 
one  else  that  mattered. 

John  O'Toole  put  a  big  brown  hand  on  his  sis- 
ter's shoulder.  "I  never  thought  he'd  over  it,"  he 
said,  "when  I  came  home  that  night.  And  only  for 
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you,  Rose,  he  would  have  gone  the  next  day;  sure 
Marty  never  knew  he  was  half  as  bad  as  he  was." 

"Only  for  Tim,"  the  Mountainy  Woman  said 
slowly,  "I  mightn't  be  here  at  all :  it  was  God  sent 
them  up  here  that  day,  and  they  so  tired  at  the 
time." 

John  O'Toole  had  gone  all  the  way  to  Cloney 
for  Mr.  Traynor,  the  vet.,  but  he  had  refused  to 
touch  the  cut  that  Rose  had  treated  so  cleverly. 
There  were  no  broken  bones,  he  said,  but  when  he 
went  away  he  asked  her  to  walk  down  the  lane 
with  him.  "Nursing  may  save  him,"  he  said  doubt- 
fully, "but  I  can't  do  anything;  you'll  want  to  stay 
with  him  all  the  time  for  a  day  or  two,  and  give 
him  a  spoonful  of  warm  milk  or  Bovril  every  hour 
or  so." 

The  Mountainy  Woman  could  never  forget  how 
she  had  felt  when  Tim  leaped  at  the  man's  arm, 
and  forced  him  to  turn  away.  She  was  a  brave 
woman,  but  she  knew  that  this  was  the  first  really 
dangerous  tramp  that  had  ever  come  to  her  door. 
If  Marty's  Kind  Companion  had  died,  she  could 
scarcely  have  borne  it,  for  she  knew  they  were 
everything  to  one  another. 
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From  the  kitchen  door  she  and  John  watched 
Tim  take  a  corner  of  the  old  man's  coat  between 
his  teeth  and  pull  him  gently  towards  the  cottage, 
and  they  both  came  stiffly  across  the  grass.  Rose 
took  the  little  dog  on  to  her  lap,  and  Tim  lay  there 
and  looked  across  the  room  at  Marty,  then  at  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  then  back 
again  to  the  blind  man  who  was  his  very  own.  It 
was  a  new  thing  for  the  wheaten  terrier  not  to  have 
to  look  after  his  master;  and  perhaps  he  thought, 
just  for  a  moment,  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could 
live  like  this,  with  someone  to  take  care  of  me,  too, 
for  I'm  only  a  little  dog."  But  if  he  thought  it  at 
all,  it  was  not  for  long.  Carefully  he  got  down  from 
Rose's  knees,  and  went  over  to  where  old  Marty 
sat,  alone. 

He  rested  his  head  against  the  man  he  loved,  as 
he  had  done  so  often  since  his  fluffy,  puppy  days, 
and  the  sightless  face  was  lighted  up,  as  if  a  lamp 
had  been  kindled  behind  it. 

"Yourself  and  your  Kind  Companion,"  said  Rose 
O'Toole,  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be  gay. 

"That's  what  he  is,"  said  Marty,  "right  enough." 
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"WTC7HILE  Tim  was  getting  strong  again  and 
v  v  ready  for  the  road,  there  were  two  whole  wet 
days,  when  the  rain  pattered  down  on  the  thatched 
roof  with  a  soft  little  sound,  and  fell  hissing  down 
the  wide  chimney  on  to  the  red  hearth  of  the  turf 
fire.  Two  whole  days  when  the  hens  stayed  in  the 
shelter  of  the  shed  where  the  donkey  cart  rested  on 
its  shafts.  Whenever  they  had  to  cross  the  yard 
they  went  with  wet  feathers  drooping,  and  with 
low,  unhappy  complaints  about  the  weather.  And 
Marty  Flynn  heard  all  the  little  sounds  of  the  sum- 
mer rain  from  his  chair  in  the  kitchen,  and  he  was 
very  glad  that  he  and  Tim  had  a  roof  over  their 
heads.  After  that,  the  perfect  June  days  began 
again,  and  on  a  sunlit  morning  the  two  friends 
set  out  from  the  white  cottage.  The  Mountainy 
Woman  went  with  them  down  the  steep  lane  to 
the  place  where  it  reached  the  Cloney  road.  Before 
they  left  her,  she  stooped  down  and  took  Tim's 
head  between  her  hands.  "I'll  never  forget  it  to  you, 
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avic,"  she  said,  and  the  little  dog  licked  her  face. 
"I'll  never  forget  it  to  you  either,  Marty,"  she  said 
to  the  old  man,  "for  you  were  tired  that  day,  and 
you  could  have  gone  on  to  Dolan's  without  climb- 
ing the  hill.  You're  a  good  friend,  and  your  Kind 
Companion  is  another." 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  and  watched  them  go 
towards  Cloney,  for  the  white  road  was  straight 
and  she  could  see  Marty  until  he  was  a  speck  in  the 
distance. 

Tim  was  delighted  to  be  taking  care  of  his  master 
again;  sometimes  he  went  back  and  barked  as  if  he 
tried  to  say,  "Isn't  it  lovely  to  be  on  the  road  again, 
just  the  two  of  us?" 

And  they  turned  a  corner,  and  Rose  O'Toole 
went  back  slowly. 

The  little  house  seemed  strange  without  them; 
a  chair  stood  where  Marty  had  pushed  it  back  with 
his  foot  when  he  was  going.  The  little  bed  of  sacks 
still  showed  the  print  of  Tim's  body,  and  Rose 
carried  them  out  and  spread  them  on  the  thick 
privet  hedge  so  that  they  might  air  in  the  sunshine. 

The  day  grew  warmer  as  the  hours  passed,  and 
Marty  was  very  glad  when  the  little  dog  gave  the 
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sudden  tug  to  the  lead  that  mean  it  was  time  to 
rest  in  another  quiet  field. 

The  wooden  gate  was  easy  to  open,  and  Tim  led 
him  straight  to  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  mound 
that  is  called  the  Dun  of  Clopook.  The  old  dun 
or  fort  is  a  strangely  silent  place.  At  the  very  top 
there  are  a  few  bushes,  but  the  birds  never  build 
there — the  blackbirds  never  choose  it  as  a  high 
platform  from  which  to  sing  their  golden  songs. 

The  blind  man  knew  where  he  was,  for  Tim 
never  passed  that  field,  and  he  thought  again  of  the 
story  John  OToole  had  told  him  of  something  he 
had  seen  there  on  a  bright  moonlit  night  as  he 
walked  home  from  Dolan's  Cross. 

To  his  great  surprise,  John  said,  he  had  seen 
horsemen  on  the  Dun  of  Clopook;  men  who  were 
mounted  upon  beautiful  horses  that  leaped  with  the 
greatest  ease  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  field 
below,  though  it  was  a  leap  of  a  hundred  feet 
or  more.  After  every  jump,  he  said,  the  horses 
climbed  to  the  top,  and  jumped  again:  and  there 
was  a  man  on  a  white  horse  who  was  the  most 
wonderful  rider  of  them  all.  John  had  watched 
them  for  a  long  time  before  he  began  to  feel  that 
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it  was  very  queer,  and  had  hurried  home  to  tell 
Rose  about  it;  and  he  had  never  seen  them  again. 

Marty  Flynn  heard  many  stories  like  that  one,  as 
he  went  through  the  country.  He  heard  them  in 
the  white  cottages  beside  the  dusty  roads,  and  in 
the  village  houses,  too. 

Tim  did  not  want  to  run  about  the  field  that 
day,  for  he  was  very  stiff  and  tired ;  he  was  glad  to 
sleep  on  the  soft  grass,  and  Marty  slept,  too.  Then 
they  ate  the  soda-bread  and  butter  that  Rose  had 
given  them,  and  the  old  man  poured  some  of  the 
creamy  milk  from  the  bottle  he  carried  into  the 
shallow  tin  that  was  the  small  dog's  saucer. 

Out  on  the  highway  again,  both  the  travellers 
faced  down  the  long  dusty  road,  and  Marty  thought 
with  dread  of  the  miles  that  went  on  to  Dolan's 
Cross,  and  he  blamed  himself  for  going  on  before 
his  Kind  Companion  was  really  fit  to  walk  so  far. 
With  their  faces  set  towards  Dolan's,  they  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  gateway,  and,  far  behind 
them,  they  heard  the  muffled  sound  of  a  horse's 
hooves  in  the  grey  dust.  There  was  no  sound  of 
wheels,  and  Marty  gave  up  the  hope  he  had  felt 
that  someone  might  be  coming  in  a  trap  or  a  cart, 
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who  would  take  them  up  and  help  them  on  their 
way.  The  clip-clop  came  nearer,  and  it  stopped 
right  beside  the  blind  man  and  his  tired  little  dog. 

The  brown  cob  drew  a  roomy  trap,  but  the 
wheels  were  shod  with  rubber  and  they  made  no 
sound :  as  soon  as  the  big  brown-faced  man  spoke, 
Marty  knew  his  voice,  and  touched  his  battered 
hat. 

Mr.  McNeill  was  a  good  friend  to  the  two  com- 
panions, and  they  trusted  him  completely.  It  was 
he  who  once  told  Marty  how  easily  a  little  dog 
might  go  lame  from  a  thorn  or  a  bit  of  glass,  when 
his  master  could  not  see  him.  "Every  time  you  rest, 
Marty,"  he  had  said,  "just  run  your  fingers  over 
the  pads  of  his  paws,  and  you  will  easily  feel  a 
thorn  or  a  swelling;  after  all,  the  little  chap  can't 
tell  you  about  it."  Ever  since  that  day  Marty  had 
done  this,  and  often  he  had  thanked  the  big  kindly 
man  in  his  heart. 

Mr.  McNeill  wanted  to  know  at  once  why  Tim 
walked  so  stiffly,  and  how  he  had  got  that  nasty  scar 
on  his  head.  He  helped  Marty  into  the  trap  and 
lifted  the  terrier  in  after  him,  and  when  the  cob 
moved  on  he  listened  to  the  story  of  the  tramp  and 
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of  Tim's  courage.  And  the  small  dog  lay  content- 
edly on  the  blue  cushion  and  wagged  his  tail  at 
every  mention  of  his  name.  Mr.  McNeill  was  de- 
lighted. He  had  a  great  liking  for  John  and  Rose 
O'Toole,  and  John  often  came  to  Dunmore  when 
one  of  the  animals  got  sick,  for  he  was  a  noted  horse 
doctor. 

When  Marty  felt  that  the  trap  was  turning  in 
through  a  gateway  he  knew  they  had  come  as  far  as 
Dunmore,  and  he  asked  to  be  let  down,  but  the  big 
man  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  "You  must 
come  on  up  to  the  house,"  he  said,  "and  tell  the 
mistress  about  it,  and  Tim  must  get  the  very  best 
dinner  we  can  find  for  him:  I  want  to  give  you 
some  of  that  ointment,  too;  it  will  help  that  cut  to 
heal  in  half  the  time." 

At  the  door  of  a  cool,  pleasant  room  in  the  big 
house,  Marty  stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  "Now 
tell  her  the  whole  story,"  Mr.  McNeill  said,  as  a 
white-haired  woman  came  forward  from  the  writ- 
ing desk.  "Come  in  first,  Marty,"  she  said  in  her 
kindly  voice,  "and  sit  down";  and  she  led  him  to 
one  of  the  big  easy  chairs.  She  patted  Tim.  "How 
did  he  get  that  scar?"  she  wanted  to  know,  and  her 
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husband  came  and  stood  beside  her.  "That's  just 
what  he  wants  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  and  the  blind 
man  told  his  story  again. 

Mrs.  McNeill  was  just  as  pleased  as  he  had  been, 
for  she,  too,  liked  the  O'Tooles  well,  and  she  made 
a  great  fuss  of  Tim. 

Later  on,  the  story  was  repeated  in  the  big  kit- 
chen where  the  travellers  had  dinner,  and  the  cook 
wanted  to  hear  every  word  there  was  to  tell.  Tim 
was  the  hero  of  the  day,  and  never  in  all  his  life 
had  he  tasted  such  a  dinner  as  the  meal  that  was 
prepared  for  him  there.  He  must  have  wondered 
how  so  many  of  the  things  he  liked  best  were 
mixed  up  on  one  plate;  for  there  was  liver  and 
chicken,  and  a  little  bit  of  raw  beef.  Old  Marty 
was  well  looked  after,  too :  and  when,  at  last,  they 
went  down  the  shady  avenue,  he  spoke  to  his  Kind 
Companion  as  he  loved  to  do  when  they  were  alone. 
"There's  a  terrible  lot  of  kindness  in  the  world, 
Tim,"  he  said,  "for  you'll  meet  it  everywhere  you 
go,  high  and  low,  from  the  rich  as  well  as  from 
the  poor,"  and  Tim's  ears  went  back  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

They  walked  on  as  far  as  the  cross-roads  where 
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Dan  Dolan's  new  brick  house  stood  among  the  old 
farm  buildings  that  were  there  since  the  thatched 
cottage  was  the  "dwelling  house"  of  the  farm. 
Everyone  called  the  place  Dolan's  Cross,  for  peo- 
ple of  that  name  had  been  living  there  for  many 
years,  and  the  present  owner  was  very  proud  of  his 
new  red  house. 

Marty  and  Tim  were  sure  of  a  comfortable  lodg- 
ing in  the  big  hay-shed,  for  the  stout,  black-haired 
farmer  was  their  friend,  and  the  children  loved  the 
little  terrier,  and  watched  for  him  for  hours,  their 
mother  said. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  to  visit  places  that  are  full  of 
friends.  To  know  that,  in  this  house  or  in  that, 
someone  is  watching,  and  is  glad  when  we  knock 
at  the  door,  or  rattle  the  latch. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  drop  towards  the  hills 
when  Tim  saw  the  brick  house,  and  he  roused 
himself  to  walk  a  little  faster  to  the  place  where 
there  was  rest  for  tired  feet,  and  warm,  frothy  milk 
for  dusty  mouths. 

In  the  big  yard  the  children  called  out  to  each 
other  that  Marty  was  coming  at  last  with  his  Kind 
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Companion,  and  they  ran  out  to  meet  them,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting. 

The  summer  dusk  crept  down  over  the  farm,  and 
the  water-fowl  called  with  a  throaty  sound  from 
the  lake  near  by. 

The  long  white  road  grew  shadowy,  and  the 
green  countryside  was  very  quiet.  Marty  and  his 
little  dog  were  with  friends. 
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AT  DOLAN'S  CROSS 


TIM  woke  very  early  in  the  morning.  Of  all 
the  many  places  where  he  and  Marty  spent 
a  night  or  two  in  their  travels,  he  liked  Dolan's  big 
hay-shed  the  very  best.  It  was  so  comfortable  to 
rest  there  in  the  sweet,  dry  hay,  yet  the  front  of  the 
shed  was  open  to  the  soft  air  of  June :  the  sun  shone 
in  on  them  soon  after  it  rose. 

The  yard  was  full  of  interesting  things,  and  when 
Tim  woke  next  morning  he  stretched  himself  care- 
fully, and  prepared  to  go  out  and  see  for  himself 
how  things  were  getting  on. 

The  little  dog  looked  very  funny  when  he  stood 
up  and  yawned,  for  his  hairy  face  was  draped  in 
wisps  of  hay  that  hung  from  his  ears,  and  stuck  out 
above  his  brown  eyes.  Old  Marty  stirred,  but  he 
did  not  waken,  and  Tim  looked  at  him  through  his 
mask  of  hay;  then  he  climbed  down  from  his  soft 
nest  and  went  out  into  the  full  light  of  the  sun. 

Nothing  had  changed  very  much  since  he  was 
there  before,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  There  was  a 
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new  sheep-dog,  for  old  Bob  was  gone,  leaving  be- 
hind him  many  memories  of  his  cleverness. 

The  master  of  the  house  had  talked  about  old 
Bob  when  they  sat  in  the  kitchen  the  night  before. 
Again  he  told  them  of  the  day  when  they  were  all 
away  in  Cloney,  and  the  sheep  buyer  called  at  the 
house  and  found  no  one  there  but  Bob,  the  collie, 
and  because  he  had  wanted  very  much  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  farmer,  he  was  disappointed.  He 
could  only  stay  for  one  day  in  that  countryside,  and 
he  knew  that  Dolan's  lambs  were  the  best  he  would 
see  for  miles  around.  And  old  Bob  had  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment,  then  he  went  down  the  narrow 
lane  to  the  pasture  where  the  sheep  were.  Once  or 
twice  he  paused  and  looked  back  at  the  buyer,  and 
seemed  to  be  asking  him  to  follow;  and  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen,  the  man  went  after  him 
to  the  gate  of  the  field.  As  soon  as  old  Bob  saw  him 
there,  he  gathered  the  sheep  together  and  herded 
them  to  the  gate  where  the  buyer  was  standing. 
He  kept  them  there  until  told  that  he  might  let 
them  go,  then  he  trotted  back  to  the  yard  and  settled 
down  again  to  take  care  of  the  place  until  his  mas- 
ter should  come  home. 
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Dolan  himself  was  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from 
the  buyer  later  in  the  week,  with  an  offer  for  his 
lambs,  and  with  a  full  account  of  the  old  dog's 
cleverness.  "I  never  said  one  word  to  him,"  he 
wrote,  "and  I  had  no  idea  he  would  know  who  I 
was,  but  he  must  have  thought  it  all  out  in  his  own 
mind.  If  you  would  sell  that  dog,  old  as  he  is,  I 
would  give  you  a  fat  price  for  him,  but  I  know  there 
is  no  use  in  talking  about  that.  It  was  the  smartest 
thing  I  have  ever  known  a  dog  to  do,  and  you  could 
almost  see  him  turning  it  over  in  his  mind.  'Here's 
the  man  that  buys  the  lambs,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'I  must  show  them  to  him  myself.'  " 

Dan  Dolan  never  tired  of  telling  that  story:  and 
the  young  sheep-dog,  Jerry,  a  son  of  Bob's,  showed 
signs  already  of  some  of  his  father's  clever  ways, 
though  he  was  rather  thoughtless  still. 

When  Tim  came  out  of  the  hay-shed  into  the 
sunshine,  he  could  not  see  the  young  collie  any- 
where, nor  could  he  see  any  of  the  exciting  things 
that  live  in  a  farmyard,  for  he  had  got  up  too  early. 
No  one  else  was  stirring,  except  the  cocks  that  were 
crowing  from  the  house  where  the  fowl  lived  at 
night. 
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Tim  went  down  across  the  big  field  they  called 
the  Twenty  Acres — down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake 
that  was  like  a  huge  looking-glass  in  the  morning 
light  Long  ago,  when  they  stayed  at  Dolan's  Cross, 
he  had  found  that  all  kinds  of  birds  and  animals 
lived  down  there — and  Tim  loved  the  water.  Just 
at  first  he  had  swum  out  far,  and  had  tried  to  catch 
the  small  trout  that  flopped  back  into  the  water 
after  jumping  for  a  fly,  but  he  knew  now  that  he 
could  never  grab  them  in  time,  for  they  would  not 
rise  at  all  until  he  had  swum  far  away.  A  big  water- 
rat  saw  Tim's  hairy  face  and  dived  just  in  time; 
then  it  swam  under  the  water  to  another  clump  of 
reeds  where  it  stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked 
back  at  the  excited  little  dog.  Tim  got  very  wet 
hunting  for  that  rat  in  the  shallow  water  at  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  and  when  he  shook  himself  on  the  dry 
bank,  the  bright  drops  flew  all  about  him  as  if  it 
rained  from  a  clear  blue  sky. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  farmyard  he  stopped  to 
look  into  the  paddock  behind  the  hay-shed  where 
a  few  of  the  sheep  were  grazing,  though  most  of 
the  flock  still  lived  in  the  big  pasture  down  the  lane. 
He  could  see  that  there  was  something  very  queer 
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about  one  of  them,  and  he  went  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate  and  stood  staring.  The  sheep  lay  help- 
lessly on  her  woolly  back  with  her  four  thin  legs 
waving  about  in  the  air,  and  while  Tim  watched  he 
saw  that  her  struggles  were  growing  weaker,  until 
the  waving  legs  were  almost  still.  Again  he  stared, 
then  he  saw  that  for  some  reason  the  big  woolly 
creature  could  not  turn  over  on  to  her  legs,  though 
she  tried  so  hard,  and  that  she  was  quite  exhausted. 
As  quickly  as  he  could  run,  Tim  went  along  the 
lane,  and  never  stopped  until  he  was  outside  the 
back  door  of  the  brick  house.  Jerry  was  darting 
here  and  there,  as  every  young  dog  does  when  he 
gets  out  into  the  morning  sunshine  once  again;  but 
Tim  knew  that  the  collie  could  not  help  him. 

The  kitchen  door  was  shut,  and  the  little  terrier 
scratched  at  it,  and  barked  with  an  urgent  sound 
that  woke  Marty  out  in  the  shed,  and  made  him 
wonder  what  had  happened. 

Mrs.  Dolan  opened  the  door,  and  Tim  slipped 
past  her  and  went  to  look  for  the  farmer  himself : 
when  he  found  him  he  barked  again,  and  cried,  and 
ran  out  through  the  door  with  the  big  man  just  be- 
hind him.  Out  through  the  sunny  yard  they  hur- 
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ried,  and  down  the  lane,  and  into  the  little  field; 
then,  with  a  great  heave  of  his  strong  shoulders, 
Daniel  Dolan  got  the  helpless  sheep  on  to  its  legs, 
and  they  saw  that  it  had  very  little  strength  left. 
"She  must  have  been  struggling  like  that  for 
hours,"  the  man  said,  "and  she  might  have  been 
dead  before  any  of  us  saw  her:  very  likely  she 
would  have  died  only  for  you,  Tim,  avic." 

As  soon  as  the  terrier  saw  that  everything  was  all 
right,  he  ran  back  again  to  the  shed  where  old 
Marty  was  calling  for  him,  and  trying  to  get  down 
off  the  low  ledge  of  hay.  He  was  delighted  to  feel 
Tim's  warm  tongue  against  his  cheek  and  to  hear 
the  short,  quick  breathing  that  showed  how  the 
little  chap  had  hurried  to  him. 

A  little  later,  when  they  all  sat  round  the  long 
table  and  ate  the  thick  slices  of  soda  bread,  and 
drank  the  sweet  strong  tea,  the  farmer  told  the 
whole  story  of  the  sheep  Tim  had  found  in  such 
trouble.  His  wife  nodded.  "I  knew  you  were  leav- 
ing the  shearing  too  late  this  year,"  she  said.  "As 
long  as  ever  I  know  you,  it  was  done  in  May,  and 
now  it's  June,  and  the  fleece  must  be  very  heavy  on 
the  poor  creatures."  Marty  listened  to  the  talk  and 
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chuckled  to  himself.  The  man  of  the  house  had 
another  story  now,  he  was  thinking;  a  story  about 
Tim  this  time. 

The  children  began  to  chatter  again,  but  their 
father  rapped  on  the  wooden  table  with  a  big 
brown  hand.  "I  didn't  tell  you  the  whole  of  the 
story  yet,"  he  said  slowly,  and  all  the  faces  were 
turned  towards  him.  He  looked  from  one  child  to 
another,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair;  "the  sheep 
was  Judy,"  he  said. 

It  seemed  to  Marty  that  all  the  young  Dolans 
shrieked  at  exactly  the  same  moment.  "JUDY !"  they 
shouted,  and  their  mother's  quiet  voice  was  like  an 
echo.  "Judy,"  she  said. 

One  by  one  they  climbed  down  off  the  long 
bench  where  they  sat  and  hugged  Tim  very  gently, 
then  they  rushed  out  through  the  yard  and  on  to  the 
field  where  the  big  sheep  stood  shakily. 

Tim  stood  at  the  open  door  and  listened.  "Judy," 
they  were  calling  as  they  went,  "Judy." 

"Well  now,"  Mrs.  Dolan  said,  "to  think  it  was 
Judy,  out  of  all  those  sheep,  and  that  Tim  saved 
her;  you'll  be  the  darling  after  this,  Tim,"  she  told 
him ;  "they  always  had  a  great  wish  for  you,  but 
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now  they  won't  know  how  to  do  enough  for  you." 

Tim  cocked  his  ears  doubtfully,  for  he  did  not 
know  quite  what  she  was  saying.  "She's  the  pet 
lamb  we  reared  last  year,  Marty,"  she  told  the 
blind  man,  "and  she's  nearly  as  clever  now  as  your 
own  Tim,  and  that's  saying  a  lot.  They  called  her 
Judy  from  the  beginning,  and  we  had  to  put  her 
in  the  paddock  to  keep  her  from  getting  under  our 
feet  in  the  kitchen ;  she  used  to  get  out  of  the  big 
pasture  and  come  in  here  every  day.  If  anything 
happened  to  Judy  we  might  leave  this  place,"  she 
said  with  a  laugh,  and  watched  the  children  com- 
ing back,  with  the  big  sheep  walking  slowly  just 
behind  them. 

Tim  was  patted  and  thanked  again,  and  Judy 
walked  in  as  if  she  had  every  right  to  be  there. 

"Tell  Marty  about  her  swimming  the  lake,"  the 
children  said,  then  all  of  them,  except  little  Stasia, 
hurried  down  the  white  road  to  the  school-house, 
half  a  mile  away. 
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HE  house  at  the  cross-roads  was  very  quiet 


when  the  children  went  to  school.  Stasia,  the 
baby  of  the  family,  was  not  a  noisy  little  person  ex- 
cept when  the  others  were  there,  too :  now  she  had 
the  place  to  herself,  except  for  the  grown-ups. 

"That  one  is  like  an  old  granny,"  her  father  said 
sometimes,  when  he  saw  her  sitting  on  the  little 
stool  all  by  herself,  and  thinking  long  thoughts. 
Then  he  would  toss  her  up  on  to  his  shoulder  and 
gallop  about  the  yard  with  her  like  a  young  horse. 

On  this  June  morning,  when  the  children  had 
gone  out  of  sight,  Stasia  dragged  out  the  stool  into 
the  sunshine  and  settled  it  close  beside  the  chair 
where  the  blind  man  sat  with  his  old  hat  on  his 
knees.  "I'm  minding  you,  Marty,"  she  said,  and 
Marty  nodded  gravely.  "Look  at  that  now,"  he  said, 
"amn't  I  crowned  this  day,  for  I  have  my  Kind 
Companion  here  on  one  side  of  me,  and  I  have 
yourself  on  the  other,  and  the  two  of  you  looking 
after  me." 


CHAPTER  VI 
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Stasia  gazed  at  him  for  a  minute,  then  she  asked 
the  question  she  had  wanted  to  ask  ever  since  he 
came:  "What's  a  Kind  Companion,  Marty?"  she 
said,  and  leaned  forward  for  his  answer. 

Always  the  old  man  spoke  to  the  smallest  child 
he  met  just  as  we  would  speak  to  a  grown-up  per- 
son :  perhaps  that  is  why  they  loved  him  so  dearly 
and  trusted  him  to  answer  their  questions.  "Well 
now,"  he  said  to  the  small  Stasia,  "you  know  your- 
self what  it  is  to  be  kind.  Your  mother  is  kind,  and 
so  is  your  father,  and  you  were  very  kind  yesterday 
when  you  got  the  new  milk  for  Tim.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  honey  jewel,  you  are  kind  to  come  and  sit 
with  an  old  man  and  take  care  of  him;  that's  what 
it  means  to  be  kind." 

Stasia  thought  hard  for  a  while.  "But  what's  a 
Companion?"  she  wanted  to  know,  and  Marty 
touched  his  little  dog  gently.  "A  companion  is 
someone  that  stays  with  you  all  the  time,"  he  said ; 
"someone  that  goes  with  you  wherever  you  go,  and 
loves  you  no  matter  how  little  you  have.  Someone 
like  Tim  here,  that  doesn't  care  how  small  a  dinner 
he  gets,  as  long  as  the  two  of  us  can  be  together. 
That's  what  a  companion  is,  and  when  he  is  a  kind 
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one  as  well,  it's  a  lucky  man  that  has  one,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Stasia  Dolan  was  quite  satisfied :  she  knew  now 
just  what  the  others  meant  when  they  spoke  of 
Marty's  Kind  Companion.  She  put  her  hand  on 
the  old  man's  knee.  "And  you're  Tim's  Kind  Com- 
panion?" she  said  cheerfully,  and  Marty  laughed. 
"I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way  before,"  he  said ; 
"but  all  the  same,  Tim  is  kinder,  for  he  can  see  and 
I  can't,  and  he  takes  me  through  the  country  the 
same  as  if  he  was  as  big  as  a  lion,  and  what  is  he  but 
a  little  dog,  after  all." 

Near  to  the  kitchen  door  the  big  sheep  called 
Judy  was  lying  and  her  front  feet  were  tucked  in 
like  a  cat's  paws,  when  she  blinks  in  the  firelight  on 
a  winter  evening.  Marty  was  thinking  about  the 
pet  sheep  though  he  could  not  see  her.  "When  is 
your  mother  coming  out  to  tell  me  about  Judy?" 
he  asked,  but  Stasia  was  thinking  deeply,  and  she 
did  not  even  hear  his  question. 

"There's  a  new  black  foal  in  the  well  field,"  she 
said  presently,  "and  it  has  a  white  star  on  its  face, 
and  its  legs  are  as  long  as  a  tree." 
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"I'd  like  well  to  see  a  grand  foal  like  that,"  Marty 
told  her,  "and  the  long  legs  it  has,  and  all." 

The  kitchen  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Dolan  came 
out  with  a  half-finished  sock  in  her  hands.  "It  isn't 
often  I  can  sit  down  at  this  time  of  the  day,"  she 
said,  "but  we  don't  see  you  and  Tim  very  often 
either,  and  I  have  everything  in  a  good  way  of  go- 
ing, inside  the  house." 

She  lifted  Stasia  off  the  stool  and  sat  down  on  it 
herself  with  the  little  girl  on  her  knee,  and  her 
knitting  needles  flashed  in  the  sunlight.  "Tell  him 
about  Judy,"  Stasia  said,  and  her  mother  began  the 
story. 

"It  was  a  year  ago  last  March,"  Mrs.  Dolan  said, 
"and  one  of  the  sheep  died  and  left  the  smallest  bit 
of  a  lamb  you  ever  saw — like  a  fairy  lamb  it  was. 
Himself  carried  it  in  from  the  pasture  and  he  put  it 
down  before  the  kitchen  fire  in  an  old  basket,  and 
went  off  out  to  the  other  sheep.  I  got  a  feeding 
bottle  that  used  to  belong  to  Stasia  here,  and  we 
had  a  terrible  time  getting  the  little  creature  to  take 
the  warm  milk,  for  it  didn't  seem  to  want  anything 
only  to  be  let  alone.  Mary  wouldn't  give  in,"  she 
said  of  the  eldest  of  the  children,  "though  I  told 
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her  twenty  times  that  we'd  never  rear  the  lamb,  it 
was  so  dawny  and  weak.  The  last  thing  she'd  do 
before  she  went  to  school,  and  the  first  thing  when 
she  came  back,  was  to  give  it  warm  milk,  and  when 
she  was  away,  I  had  to  look  after  it  the  best  way  I 
could.  Until,  sure  enough,  it  began  to  look  out  for 
the  milk  and  to  cry  for  it ;  and  when  it  walked  about 
the  kitchen  floor,  the  children  were  like  mad  things 
they  were  so  glad.  Nothing  would  do  them  but  we 
must  call  her  Judy,  and  Judy  she  is,  to  this  day." 

At  the  sound  of  her  name,  the  big  sheep  lifted  her 
head  and  made  a  soft,  friendly  sound :  "She's  saying 
that's  me,"  Stasia  said,  and  Marty  nodded.  "I  was 
thinking  that's  what  she  said,"  he  agreed,  and  Mrs. 
Dolan  went  on : 

"After  that,  she  grew  into  one  of  the  best  lambs 
about  the  place,"  she  said,  "and  no  matter  where 
I'd  be,  Judy  wouldn't  be  very  far  off.  Stasia  here 
was  only  a  babby,  and  the  lamb  used  to  keep  her 
amused  by  the  hour,  but  all  the  time  it  was  growing 
into  a  sheep,  and  we  couldn't  keep  it  out  of  the 
kitchen  no  matter  what  we  might  do.  When  the 
children  would  come  back  from  the  school  they 
would  take  her  down  to  the  field,  and  she'd  follow 
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them  like  a  dog:  but  there  was  no  gate  nor  hedge 
that  could  keep  her  for  long  from  the  house  in 
those  days,  and  back  she'd  be  and  in  through  the 
door  when  it  was  opened.  There  was  a  terrible  to- 
do  when  himself  spoke  of  selling  Judy,  so  he  let  her 
be,  but  my  heart  was  broken  with  her,  for  she  was 
under  my  feet  all  the  time.  One  day  when  I  was 
carrying  the  big  milk  jug,  didn't  she  trip  me  up  and 
all  the  milk  was  spilled,  and  I  cut  my  hand  with 
the  broken  delph.  To  make  a  long  story  short," 
Mrs.  Dolan  said,  "I  told  them  I  couldn't  have  a 
grown  sheep  about  the  house  any  more,  and  then 
the  fuss  began.  The  men  were  putting  some  of  the 
flock  in  the  field  at  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  he 
put  Judy  along  with  them.  The  field  runs  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  lough  and  there's  a  good 
wire  fence  all  round  the  land  side  of  it,  that  no 
sheep  could  get  over,  so  one  day,  when  the  children 
were  at  school,  Judy  was  put  over  there.  When 
they  came  back  the  first  place  they  went  to  was 
down  by  the  lake,  and  they  could  see  her  down  near 
the  water  at  the  other  side,  and  they  heard  her  call- 
ing, but  their  father  had  told  them  they  mustn't 
go  round  to  where  she  was.  They  were  crying  when 
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they  came  back,  and  they  said  she  was  lonely;  so  I 
said  they  mustn't  go  near  the  lake  for  a  week  if 
they  were  going  to  have  so  much  talk  about  it." 

Mrs.  Dolan  looked  across  the  green  fields  to  the 
lake  that  was  like  silver.  "Go  on  quickly,  Mam- 
mie,"  Stasia  said,  and  tugged  at  her  sleeve,  "this 
is  the  nicest  bit  of  all." 

"Judy  stayed  there  for  three  days,"  Mrs.  Dolan 
told  the  old  man,  "and  you'd  have  to  pity  the  chil- 
dren, for  they  could  hear  her  calling  every  time 
they  went  outside  the  door.  Then  on  the  fourth  day 
I  went  down  near  the  water  to  look  at  a  calf,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a  louder  cry  than  ever,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  lough,  and  I  saw  a  sheep  make 
a  great  jump  off  the  bank  into  the  water,  and  it 
came  swimming  across  to  the  field  where  I  was. 
It's  a  long  way  for  a  sheep  to  swim,  Marty,"  she 
said,  "with  a  heavy  wet  fleece  on  her,  and  twice  I 
thought  she  was  gone;  and  I  said  to  myself,  How 
am  I  to  face  the  children  if  anything  happens  to 
Judy?  If  she  gets  across  safely,  I  said,  she  can  stay 
where  she  likes." 

"And  she  did  get  across  safe?"  said  Marty,  and 
Mrs.  Dolan  sighed  thankfully. 
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"She  did  indeed,  the  creature,"  she  said,  "but  she 
was  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  the  water  was  drip- 
ping down  off  her.  She  came  up  to  me  where  I  was, 
and  she  rubbed  the  poor  head  against  me,  and  I  was 
sorry  to  the  heart  that  we  ever  put  her  away.  If 
you  were  to  see  the  way  the  children  went  on  when 
they  came  back  and  saw  her,  you  would  have 
laughed,  and  I  could  see  them  feeling  her  wool  and 
talking  to  each  other,  so  I  went  to  the  door  and 
called  out  to  them :  'Judy  can  stay  where  she  likes 
now,'  I  told  them,  'for  she  earned  it  well,'  and  I  had 
to  tell  them  twenty  times  about  the  way  she  swam 
to  where  I  was." 

Stasia  leaned  over  and  touched  the  old  man's 
knee.  "I  told  you  this  was  the  nicest  bit,"  she  said, 
and  went  over  to  where  the  sheep  was  lying  half 
asleep.  "My  own  poor  Judy,"  they  heard  her  say  in 
her  soft  little  voice,  "my  very  own  poor  Judy" ;  and 
her  mother  watched  her.  "So  now,  Marty,"  she 
said,  "you  know  what  Tim  did  for  them  this  day; 
he  saved  their  very  own  poor  Judy,  and  they'll 
never  forget  it  to  him." 

Tim  roused  himself  from  a  dream  of  hunting 
that  big  rat  in  the  reeds  at  the  edge  of  the  lake,  for 
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he  knew  that  someone  had  spoken  his  name.  He 
went  to  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  sitting, 
and  he  put  one  paw  upon  her  knee,  and  looked  up 
at  her  with  the  brown  eyes  that  were  half  hidden 
with  hair.  Mrs.  Dolan  put  down  her  knitting,  and 
rested  the  back  of  her  hand  against  the  little  dog's 
face.  "Aren't  you  the  great  little  chap,"  she  said, 
"to  be  going  through  the  countryside  doing  good 
turns  for  people;  sure  the  Mountainy  Woman  will 
never  forget  you  either,  and  now  every  time  Judy 
follows  the  children  through  the  yard  they'll  think 
of  Tim,  and  so  will  I." 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  for  the  man  of  the 
house  would  be  in  at  twelve  o'clock  for  his  dinner, 
and  she  never  kept  him  waiting.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  Marty  and  Tim  went  out  to  the  yard 
again,  and  the  terrier  saw  that  Judy  was  watching 
the  road  where  it  stretched  away  from  the  gate.  He 
watched,  too,  until  his  head  began  to  nod,  for  it  was 
very  warm ;  but  he  had  not  been  asleep  for  long  be- 
fore he  heard  the  sheep  call  loudly,  and  then  he  saw 
her  hurrying  towards  the  gate.  Tim  saw  the  chil- 
dren coming,  far  down  the  dusty  road,  but  before 
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they  got  to  the  yard  Judy  met  them  and  told  them 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  them  again. 

Hours  later,  when  the  young  Dolans  were  in  bed, 
Marty  and  his  Kind  Companion  settled  themselves 
once  more  in  the  soft  hay.  "We  must  push  on  in  the 
morning,  Tim,"  the  blind  man  said;  "we  should 
have  been  in  Cloney  long  ago." 


525  a, 
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EXT  morning  when  the  Dolan  children  were 


^  setting  out  for  the  grey  school-house,  Marty 
and  his  Kind  Companion  went  with  them.  At  the 
school  gate  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  stood  and 
watched  the  old  man  and  the  small  dog  pass  on  be- 
tween the  dusty  hedges,  while  they  stayed  behind. 
"Good-bye,  Marty,"  they  called  shrilly,  and 
"Good-bye,  Tim,"  and  they  waved  their  hands  to 
the  man  who  could  not  see  them.  The  teacher  came 
out,  too,  and  looked  after  the  travellers,  then  she 
called  to  the  children  to  come  in. 

There  was  a  new  spring  in  Marty's  step  that 
morning,  for  Tim  was  almost  himself  again.  The 
ointment  had  done  wonders  already  for  the  little 
dog's  aches  and  pains;  and  the  rest  at  the  Cross, 
with  good  food  and  lots  of  new  milk,  had  helped 
them  both  after  a  hard  time.  Marty  could  feel  that 
Tim  was  much  stronger;  that  he  really  took  some 
pleasure  once  again  in  the  walk.  Up  along  the 
leather  lead  the  old  man  could  feel  the  steady  pull, 
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and  his  heart  was  light  as  they  passed  down  the 
road  they  knew  so  well.  Then  he  began  to  think  of 
the  garden  cottage  at  Derrybawn,  where  Peter 
Healy  lived  with  his  wife  and  their  son.  That 
house  would  be  his  last  call  before  they  got  to 
Cloney  village  at  the  edge  of  the  bog. 

Marty  had  known  Peter  Healy  ever  since  they 
were  boys  in  Dreenagh,  long  ago.  From  the  time 
when  Peter  was  only  a  little  lad  he  had  loved  to 
sow  seeds  in  his  father's  garden,  or  even  in  a  box  on 
the  window  sill,  and  then  to  watch  and  to  care  for 
the  plants  that  pushed  their  way  up  through  the 
brown  soil.  He  liked  to  dive  with  the  other  boys 
into  the  big  pool  near  the  bridge ;  he  liked  to  play 
handball  against  the  gable  end  of  Grace's  shed.  He 
liked  everything  that  other  boys  like,  but  most  of 
all  he  had  loved  a  garden,  and  sometimes  his 
friends  made  fun  of  him  for  this.  Even  Marty 
Flynn,  his  best  friend,  had  not  understood,  for  he 
would  rather  have  done  anything  in  the  world  than 
work  in  a  garden ;  though  when  he  left  school  he 
got  a  job  on  Tierney's  farm,  and  was  proud  when  he 
ploughed  a  straight  brown  furrow  across  a  green 
field.  But  when  Peter  Healy  left  school  he  went  to 
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work  in  the  garden  at  Rosanna  House,  where  the 
head  gardener  was  a  Scotsman,  and  a  genius  at  his 
job  of  caring  for  plants  and  for  flowers.  McKay 
had  soon  seen  that  he  had  a  treasure  in  young  Peter, 
so  he  took  him  into  his  own  charge  and  taught  him 
everything  he  knew  about  a  garden.  He  saw  that 
the  boy  had  what  the  Irish  people  call,  "the  grow- 
ing hand."  Every  cutting  he  planted,  and  almost 
every  seed  he  sowed,  grew  and  flourished.  The  first 
time  McKay  saw  him  break  off  a  bit  from  a  shrub 
and  stick  it  into  the  hole  he  made  with  his  thumb, 
and  pat  down  the  earth  all  round  it,  he  knew  that 
Peter  was  a  born  gardener.  Other  boys  who  had 
worked  in  that  garden  would  go  to  the  greatest 
trouble  over  the  planting  of  a  slip,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  plant  would  die.  So  the  tall,  silent  Scotsman, 
whose  flowers  and  fruit  won  prizes  at  every  show  for 
miles  around,  and  even  at  the  great  Dublin  Show 
itself,  took  Peter  under  his  wing,  and  they  grew  to 
be  real  friends.  Later,  when  Peter  Healy  was  old 
enough  to  take  a  post  as  head  gardener  in  a  smaller 
place,  McKay  wrote  to  the  owner  of  Derrybawn 
House,  near  Cloney,  who  was  looking  for  someone 
to  take  charge,  and  Peter  went  there.  He  made 
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friends  easily,  and  it  was  a  very  short  time  until  the 
older  workers  took  their  orders  from  him  without 
ever  thinking  that  he  was  much  younger  than  they 
were.  Soon  he  married  Mollie  Doyle,  one  of  the 
maids  in  the  big  house,  and  they  lived  in  the  pretty 
little  cottage  just  inside  the  iron  gates  of  the  garden. 

Marty  Flynn  loved  to  call  at  the  house  among 
the  flowers  of  Derrybawn,  and  there  to  talk  with 
his  old  friend,  Peter,  and  with  Mollie,  his  wife. 
They  never  made  him  feel  that  he  was  a  failure. 
They  always  showed  him  that  he  and  Tim  were 
very  welcome  guests,  and  that  the  very  sight  of  him 
took  Peter  back  to  the  days  when  they  were  boys  in 
Dreenagh,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  the  old  man  to 
feel  the  pine  needles  under  his  feet  on  that  summer 
morning,  and  to  know  that  Tim  had  turned  in  at 
the  back  gate  of  Derrybawn  and  was  pulling  him 
gently  towards  Healy's  cottage. 

When  he  had  pushed  open  one  side  of  the  garden 
gate,  Marty  stood  and  sniffed  at  the  many  scents 
that  rose  all  about  him  from  the  borders  and  the 
flower  beds.  Then  he  stooped  and  took  off  Tim's 
collar,  for  he  knew  that  the  little  dog  would  not 
harm  any  of  the  lovely  things  his  master  could  not 
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see.  Mrs.  Healy  saw  them,  and  she  called  out  a 
welcome  to  Marty  and,  when  Tim  put  his  paws  on 
her  blue  apron,  she  bent  and  kissed  his  scarred 
head.  They  had  heard  about  the  tramp  at 
O'Toole's,  she  said,  for  news  travels  very  fast  in  an 
Irish  countryside,  and  Peter  was  as  proud,  she  told 
them,  as  if  Tim  was  his  own  dog.  She  led  Marty  to 
the  white  seat  outside  the  house,  and  sat  down  be- 
side him,  and  told  him  that  she  expected  her  hus- 
band very  soon  for  his  dinner,  and  young  Martin, 
who  was  called  after  the  blind  man.  The  two  men 
were  working  that  day,  she  said,  at  the  big  rock  gar- 
den on  the  lawn.  She  had  good  news  of  all  the 
children,  as  she  still  called  them.  Mary  had  a  baby 
boy  nearly  three  months  old,  and  Stasia  was  now 
working  for  the  nicest  lady  you  could  wish  to  meet. 
In  all  the  years  Marty  had  known  Peter's  wife,  he 
had  never  heard  her  say  an  unkind  thing  about  an- 
other person.  The  only  crime  she  could  not  forgive 
was  cruelty  to  an  animal  or  to  a  bird ;  and  when  she 
went  into  Cloney  on  a  market  day,  she  said  just 
what  she  thought  to  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
caused  suffering  to  the  small  grey  ass  tied  to  the 
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railing,  or  to  the  fowl  that  were  brought  in  from 
the  farms  near  by,  to  be  sold  to  the  dealers. 

Peter  felt  just  the  same  way  about  flowers :  he  did 
not  get  angry  very  easily,  but  when  he  saw  a  plant 
that  was  dying  for  some  water,  or  a  long  stem  that 
broke  off  because  it  had  no  support,  he  said  all  sorts 
of  things. 

Marty  Flynn  sat  on  the  white  seat  and  thought 
again  how  pleasant  it  must  be  to  have  a  house  in  a 
garden.  When  the  Healys  opened  their  door  on  a 
summer  morning,  the  scent  of  the  roses  filled  the 
cottage.  When  they  opened  it  on  a  spring  evening 
when  the  wallflowers  were  in  bloom,  the  blossoms 
sent  a  lovely  greeting  to  the  people  who  cared  for 
them.  And,  on  the  still,  October  days,  they  could 
smell  the  chrysanthemums ;  that  sharp,  frosty  scent 
that  seems  to  say,  "Enjoy  us  as  much  as  you  can,  for 
winter  is  coming  and  the  flowers  are  nearly  over  for 
another  year." 

When  they  were  youngsters,  Marty  often  thought 
that  Peter  Healy's  children  were  like  flowers :  he 
had  seen  all  of  them  before  he  lost  his  sight.  And  it 
seemed  right  that  they  should  be,  for  they  had  grown 
up  among  all  the  beautiful  things  that  did  so  well 
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for  their  father,  and  they  had  learned  from  their 
very  first  years  to  be  very  careful  of  flowers  because 
they  may  so  easily  be  hurt. 

All  these  thoughts  passed  through  the  old  man's 
mind  as  he  sat  there,  and  he  heard  Tim  bark  sud- 
denly, then  scamper  along  the  path  to  the  iron  gate. 
Then  he  heard  Peter  Healy's  voice,  and  the  long 
years  rolled  away;  young  Martin  did  not  come 
back  from  the  lawn  with  his  father,  but  he  came  a 
few  minutes  later,  and  picking  up  Tim,  he  carried 
him  to  the  house.  The  little  dog  made  hurried  dabs 
at  the  young  man's  chin,  and  seemed  to  laugh  all 
over  his  hairy  little  face. 

Mrs.  Healy  called  to  them  from  the  open  door, 
and  Peter  took  the  blind  man  by  the  arm,  and  led 
him  into  the  sunny  kitchen  where  the  dinner  was 
waiting  on  the  table. 

All  through  that  meal,  Marty  thought  he  could 
hear  a  heavy  sound  in  the  voices  that  tried  hard  to 
be  cheerful.  Like  so  many  people  who  depend  on 
their  sight  to  show  them  what  is  going  on,  the 
Healys  were  sure  that,  because  Marty  could  not  see 
their  faces,  he  did  not  know  that  anything  was 
wrong.  They  forgot  that  his  hearing  was  so  much 
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sharper  than  theirs  for  that  very  reason.  His  heart 
was  heavy  as  he  sat  there,  for  anything  that  troubled 
Peter  Healy,  troubled  him,  too. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  they  went  out  again, 
but  this  time  they  went  down  the  path  towards  the 
fern  house  and  sat  on  the  bench  that  was  there;  and 
Tim  stretched  himself  at  their  feet.  Marty  touched 
the  shoulder  of  his  old  friend.  "What's  gone  wrong 
with  you,  Peter,  avic?"  he  said  gently,  and  Peter 
Healy  sighed. 
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FATHER  AND  SON 


THE  gardener  looked  at  the  weather-beaten 
statue  beside  the  fern  house,  and  he  thought  of 
a  great  many  things.  The  statue  had  been  there  for 
years:  long  before  he  had  come  to  Derrybawn 
House  it  stood  in  the  same  place.  As  time  passed, 
it  grew  a  little  more  shabby,  and  its  nose  was  broken 
off  by  a  stone  that  one  of  the  schoolboys  at  the  big 
house  had  thrown  at  it. 

The  young  Healys  had  always  called  the  statue 
Mr.  Hanrahan,  because  it  had  a  look  of  a  shop- 
keeper in  Cloney  who  had  that  name.  When  they 
were  small  children  and  had  grown  tired  of  some 
game,  they  used  to  dress  up  Mr.  Hanrahan  in  old 
clothes  of  their  father's,  then  they  danced  round 
him  and  sang: 

"Mister  Barney  Han-ra-han 
Is  a  very  funny  man." 
While  Marty  waited  for  him  to  speak,  these 
memories  were  very  real  in  Peter  Healy's  mind. 
He  seemed  to  see  the  dancing,  laughing  children, 
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and  to  hear  their  voices  in  the  old  rhyme.  Most 
clearly  of  them  all,  he  could  see  young  Martin,  of 
whom  it  had  always  been  said  by  the  neighbours, 
"the  father  is  light  about  that  young  lad ;  he  thinks 
the  sun  rises  and  sets  for  him." 

Then  the  story  all  came  out  with  a  rush,  and  to 
the  blind  man  it  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  very 
terrible  after  all. 

Young  Martin  had  told  them,  his  father  said, 
that  he  did  not  really  care  for  gardening;  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Ballykill  to  work  in  the  foundry 
where  his  uncle  made  and  mended  the  tools  and  the 
machines  they  used  on  the  farms.  Even  to  his 
friend,  Peter  could  scarcely  bear  to  speak  of  it,  he 
was  so  deeply  disappointed.  All  through  the  years 
of  young  Martin's  life,  his  father  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  boy  would  know  as  much 
about  growing  things  as  he  knew  himself,  and  could 
take  over  the  care  of  the  Derrybawn  gardens.  Ever 
since  his  son  was  a  small  child,  Peter  had  led  him 
up  and  down  the  smooth  paths,  telling  him  all 
about  the  plants  that  grew  in  the  borders ;  telling 
him  what  they  liked,  and  what  was  harmful  to 
them.  Young  Martin  was  only  three  when  his 
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father  showed  him  just  how  to  place  a  cane  so  that  it 
might  support  a  plant  that  needed  it;  how  to  water 
a  plant  so  that  the  moisture  went  right  down  to  the 
roots  instead  of  lying  on  the  surface.  Until,  pres- 
ently, the  little  boy  was  doing  things  without  being 
told,  and  his  father  was  a  proud  man.  What  Peter 
Healy  never  understood  was,  that  any  little  boy  in 
the  world  would  have  liked  to  hear  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  to  tell  about  flowers,  and  to  see  the 
wonderful  things  he  could  show  every  day.  So  the 
father  made  up  his  mind  from  the  very  beginning 
that  young  Martin  was  a  born  gardener,  just  as  he 
was  himself. 

When  the  boy  grew  older  and  left  school,  he  tried 
to  tell  his  father  many  times  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  stay  at  Derrybawn ;  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  a 
gardener  at  all :  but  Peter  Healy  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  when  one  of  the  men  left  suddenly,  the 
lad  was  given  his  place. 

The  blind  man  heard  his  friend  sigh  heavily. 
"It's  a  week  now  since  he  told  me,"  Peter  said 
grimly.  "  'I  don't  want  to  work  in  Derrybawn  gar- 
den/ he  said,  'or  in  any  other  garden,  for  my  heart 
isn't  in  it.  I  want  to  go  and  work  in  the  foundry 
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with  my  uncle/  he  said,  just  like  that."  Peter 
Healy  struck  the  bench  on  which  they  were  sitting. 
"Ay,  go  to  work  in  the  foundry,  I  thank  you,"  he 
said,  "after  me  teaching  him  for  years  back  to  look 
after  the  flowers,  and  that's  all  the  thanks  I  get. 
'You  know  well,'  said  he,  'that  you  can't  be  a  good 
gardener  unless  you  love  the  work,  and  I  don't  love 
it;  I  love  machines.'  "  Peter  stared  again  at  the  old 
statue,  and  he  tried  to  save  the  dream  that  was  slip- 
ping from  him.  "I  won't  let  him  go,"  he  said 
loudly.  "I  told  him  so,  and  I'll  stick  to  it;  does  he 
think  I  spent  all  that  time  teaching  him  what  I 
knew,  for  him  to  go  into  a  foundry  in  the  end?" 
He  cleared  his  throat  gruffly.  "I  could  have  been 
teaching  some  other  lad,"  he  said  angrily,  "some 
lad  that  would  thank  me,  and  do  his  best  for  the 
garden.  Young  Martin  must  stay  where  he  is  now, 
for  his  uncle  won't  have  him  unless  I  say  he  can  go, 
and  I'll  never  do  that." 

Marty  Flynn  was  very  sorrowful :  he  loved  this 
hurt,  angry  man  dearly,  and  he  loved  the  lad  who 
was  his  own  namesake.  He  was  afraid  he  might  say 
something  that  would  make  things  worse,  for  he 
knew  how  hard  it  must  be  for  Peter  to  find  that  his 
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son  wanted  to  leave  the  garden.  The  blind  man 
poked  the  gravel  path  with  the  point  of  his  stick, 
and  spoke  very  gently.  "Do  you  remember  the  day 
you  jumped  into  the  river  after  me,  Peter,"  he  said, 
"when  we  were  young  lads?  I'd  never  have  got  out 
of  that  water  only  for  you,  for  I  had  a  woeful 
cramp."  Peter  Healy  smiled.  "And  what  about 
the  day  you  stopped  the  horse  when  he  ran  away 
with  me  and  made  for  the  quarry ;  where  would  I  be 
that  day  only  for  you?"  And  Marty  went  on.  "Do 
you  remember,  Peter,"  he  said,  "the  way  your  poor 
father  was  so  set  upon  you  taking  the  job  as  plough- 
man at  Leyburnes,  where  they  were  so  good  to  their 
men ;  but  nothing  would  do  you  at  all  only  to  be  a 
gardener."  Peter  Healy  looked  at  his  friend.  "My 
father  didn't  mind  much  one  way  or  the  other,"  he 
said,  "God  be  good  to  him";'  but  Marty  shook  his 
head.  "That's  the  biggest  mistake  ever  you  made," 
he  said ;  "wasn't  he  ever  and  always  saying  he  hoped 
you'd  follow  in  his  steps  and  be  the  best  ploughman 
about  Dreenagh?  Sure  that  man  didn't  think 
minding  flowers  was  a  full-time  job  for  anyone;  lI 
thought  Peter  would  turn  a  straight  furrow,'  he 
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often  said,  'and  care  for  his  horses,  and  now  look  at 
him  tying  up  a  few  flowers.'  " 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  blind  man  could  not  see 
Peter's  face  just  then.  "He  never  tried  to  stop  me," 
the  gardener  said  uneasily;  "he  never  spoke  a  word 
to  keep  me  from  Rosanna  gardens,"  "Look  at  that 
now,"  said  Marty  Flynn.  Peter  thought  hard  for  a 
minute  or  so.  "I  never  knew  rightly  till  this  min- 
ute," he  said,  "that  he  didn't  want  me  to  go  to  the 
gardens ;  I  went  with  a  light  heart,  so  I  did,"  and 
the  other  man  nodded.  "That's  the  sort  he  was,"  he 
said;  "he  knew  you'd  never  be  contented  at  any- 
thing else,  so  he  let  you  go." 

Peter  Healy  looked  at  the  old  statue  again,  and 
he  thought  of  the  laughing  children ;  there  was  very 
little  laughter  about  young  Martin  these  days.  He 
remembered  how  kind  his  own  father  had  been ; 
how  much  interest  he  had  shown  in  Peter's  new 
work.  He  glanced  at  Marty  Flynn,  whose  face  was 
turned  towards  the  blue  sky.  It  was  a  good  thing 
that  the  blind  man  had  come  to  Derrybawn  that 
day,  Peter  was  thinking,  and  that  he  had  spoken  of 
old  John  Healy;  and  Marty  pushed  the  sleeping 
Tim  gently  with  a  dusty  boot.  It  was  his  own  turn 
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to  do  something  for  a  friend  now,  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  the  little  dog  had  done  so  much  as  they  went 
from  place  to  place.  "Peter,"  he  said,  "it  may  be 
that  young  Martin  will  be  glad  to  come  back  to 
this  garden  when  he  gets  a  good  taste  of  the 
foundry,  for  he'll  miss  a  whole  lot  of  things.  But  if 
he  stays  at  it,  you  may  know  his  heart  is  in  the  work, 
and,  if  it  is,  that's  the  right  place  for  any  man." 

Young  Martin  was  tying  up  the  pink  geranium 
that  almost  covered  the  front  wall  of  the  little 
house:  he  had  just  promised  his  mother  that  he 
would  say  no  more  about  leaving  Derrybawn,  and 
his  heart  was  sore.  "Your  father  is  light  about  you, 
son,"  Mrs.  Healy  had  said,  "and  he's  talking  ever 
since  you  were  born  about  having  you  here  in  the 
garden." 

Peter's  wife  watched  the  two  men  come  slowly 
along  the  path,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  hard, 
unhappy  look  had  gone  from  her  husband's  face. 
Young  Martin  turned  to  them.  "We  must  do  a 
good  job  on  this  creeper  in  the  autumn,  Dad,"  he 
said  bravely,  and  he  busied  himself  again  with  the 
work  he  was  doing. 

Old  Marty  tapped  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
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Mrs.  Healy  helped  him.  "Poor  lad,"  she  said, 
"Peter  will  never  know  what  it  means  to  him  to 
give  it  all  up";  and  Marty  smiled  at  her.  "Maybe 
he  won't  have  to  give  it  up  after  all,"  he  said. 

When  they  sat  down  to  supper  that  evening, 
Marty  and  Tim  were  still  there,  and  the  voices 
round  them  had  a  different  sound.  Once  or  twice 
the  gardener  sighed,  but  Marty  knew  his  friend 
well  enough  to  be  sure  he  would  do  no  more  to  keep 
the  boy  back  from  the  work  he  wanted  to  do. 

That  night  the  old  man  and  his  Kind  Companion 
slept  in  a  little  room  behind  the  kitchen;  and  they 
were  almost  asleep  when  the  door  opened  and 
young  Martin  came  in.  "I'll  never  forget  it  to 
you,"  he  said,  and  Tim  wagged  his  tail ;  then  the 
door  closed  again,  and  the  tired  travellers  slept. 
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IN  GRANNIE  BYRNE'S 
KITCHEN 


HE  Healys  were  out  to  see  their  good  friends 


-LL  go  down  the  avenue,  and  Marty  and  Tim  went 
slowly  up  the  climbing  road  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
From  there  a  man  with  his  sight  could  see  the 
village  of  Cloney  on  the  plain  below.  Marty  re- 
membered just  how  it  looked,  for  his  grandmother 
had  lived  there  and  he  had  known  it  as  a  boy. 

At  this  time  of  day  the  blue  smoke  of  the  break- 
fast hour  would  have  thinned  out  to  a  few  threads; 
but  in  the  evening  it  would  go  up  straight  and  tall 
from  the  low  chimneys  of  the  little  town,  when  the 
men's  supper  was  got  ready. 

Marty  was  a  very  small  boy  when  he  paid  his 
first  visit  to  the  quiet  village,  and  he  had  spent  two 
whole  months  with  his  grandmother,  who  was  very 
good  to  him.  But  now,  he  could  not  even  see  the 
place  he  had  loved.  He  was  still  standing  there 
when  his  sharp  hearing  caught  the  sound  of  feet 
that  walked  the  dusty  road.  Then  he  heard  the 
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sound  of  brass  that  knocked  against  something  hard 
and  he  knew  that  the  men  who  came  towards  him 
must  be  the  members  of  a  German  band  that  went 
about  the  Irish  countryside  long  ago.  Once  in 
Dreenagh,  Marty  had  taught  them  the  lovely  Irish 
tune  called  the  Coolin :  the  tune  that  makes  an  exile 
feel  that  at  all  costs  he  must  get  back  to  his  own 
country,  no  matter  what  may  happen. 

One  day,  in  his  own  small  garden  in  Dreenagh, 
those  German  musicians  had  asked  Marty  to  croon 
the  air  of  the  Coolin,  over  and  over  again.  They 
made  the  lovely  harmonies  themselves,  and  people 
were  greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  wild,  sad  tune  in 
the  street  of  some  little  Irish  town.  The  band 
always  felt  grateful  to  the  blind  man,  for  they  said 
they  made  more  money  out  of  that  tune  than  out  of 
any  other  piece  of  music  they  played.  Tim  was 
glad  to  meet  them,  on  the  Cloney  road;  and  the 
stout,  fair-haired  man,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
band,  took  a  parcel  from  his  pocket,  and  cut  off  a 
big  piece  of  the  liver  sausage  someone  had  sent  him 
from  home.  "He  likes  it,  the  leetle  dog,"  he  said. 
"I  remember  already  that  he  likes  it;  he  is  a  leetle 
German  dog,  perhaps" ;  and  they  all  laughed  while 
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Tim  licked  his  lips,  and  wagged  his  tail  gratefully. 

Marty  Flynn  was  very  sorry  that  the  band  was 
leaving  Cloney  just  as  he  came  into  it,  for  he  loved 
the  music  it  made.  "We'd  have  been  here  a  week 
ago,"  he  said  with  regret,  "only  for  the  way  my 
Kind  Companion  was  hurt."  Then  he  had  to  tell 
them  all  about  the  tramp  and  the  Mountainy 
Woman,  and  how  brave  Tim  had  been.  The  kindly 
men  were  very  pleased,  and  they  called  the  little 
dog  a  great  many  names  that  neither  Tim  nor 
Marty  could  understand,  but  they  knew  they  were 
nice  names.  Then  the  stout  man  said  something  in 
his  own  language,  and  before  Marty  knew  what 
they  were  going  to  do,  they  began  to  play,  there  on 
the  dusty  road  near  the  stile.  First  they  played  a 
tune  he  had  known  for  years,  and  lately  he  had 
heard  the  words  that  were  set  to  it.  "Has  sorrow 
thy  young  days  shaded?"  Dr.  Grace  had  sung  at  a 
Dreenagh  concert,  and  now  the  mellow  instruments 
played  it  softly  for  the  old  man.  Then  they  played 
other  tunes;  some  of  them  were  their  own  home 
songs,  and  some  were  the  sad  airs  of  Marty  Flynn's 
country;  but  all  of  them  were  lovely.  The  blind 
man  sat  on  the  dusty  grass  beside  the  highway,  and 
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he  covered  his  sightless  eyes  with  a  thin,  sunburned 
hand,  while  Tim  lay  beside  him,  and  made  no 
sound,  though  he  longed  to  howl  when  the  cornet 
played  a  high  note.  In  the  field  where  the  little  dog 
had  been  rolling,  some  young  cattle  came  and  stood 
near  the  stile,  staring  at  the  queer  things  that  made 
music.  It  was  a  wonderful  concert  for  one  old  man 
and  a  dog  and  some  staring  cattle ;  and  when  it  was 
finished  Marty  Flynn  thanked  them  very  grate- 
fully. "  'Twas  too  kind  of  you  altogether,"  he  said, 
"and  you  with  the  long  road  before  you." 

He  thought  to  himself  once  again :  "People  are 
very  kind  wherever  you  go."  The  gruff  voices  said 
good-bye,  and  then  they  said  "Auf  wiedersehen" 
Old  Marty  said  "Auf  ityiedersehen,"  too,  for  they 
told  him  that  it  means  "till  we  see  you  again,"  and 
that  is  a  nicer  thing  than  good-bye.  Some  people 
might  have  said  that  it  was  a  queer  greeting  for  a 
blind  man  to  use — "till  I  see  you  again" — but 
Marty  Flynn  always  felt  as  if  he  really  could  see 
the  makers  of  the  lovely  music.  They  had  moved 
on  a  few  yards  when  the  leader  called  back  to  him : 
"They  all  look  for  you  in  Cloney ;  everyone  say,  'Do 
you  see  Marty  Flynn,  it  is  already  past  his  time?' 
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The  Herr  doctor  says,  Tell  him  to  hurry,  for  I  want 
to  see  him' ;  and  the  children  all  look  for  the  small 
Tim.  Almost  I  forgot  to  say  it  to  you."  Old  Marty 
thanked  him,  and  the  band  went  on. 

It  was  nice  to  know  that  the  Cloney  people  were 
watching  out  for  him  and  for  his  Kind  Companion. 
He  wondered  what  Dr.  Nolan  wanted.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Dr.  Grace,  of  Dreenagh;  perhaps 
he  wanted  to  know  about  him. 

When  he  and  Tim  had  finished  the  lunch  Mrs. 
Healy  gave  them  that  morning,  they  went  on 
towards  the  village,  and  they  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  a  place  where  good  friends  would  make 
them  welcome. 

The  first  house  Marty  meant  to  visit  was  where 
old  Grannie  Byrne  lived,  quite  alone.  A  tiny  white 
house  that  was  squeezed  in  between  two  taller 
houses,  as  if  it  were  being  crushed  by  them  on  each 
side.  That  was  the  house  where  so  many  of  the 
neighbours  gathered  every  evening  when  work  was 
over  for  the  day.  Everyone  liked  Grannie  Byrne, 
and  was  sorry  that  she  was  lonely.  So,  every  eve- 
ning, winter  and  summer,  her  friends  met  in  the 
neat  bright  kitchen,  and  there  was  singing  and 
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story-telling,  and  Mat  Maher  brought  his  melo- 
deon,  and  played  the  jigs  and  the  reels  she  loved  to 
hear. 

Every  time  he  went  to  Cloney,  Marty's  first  visit 
was  to  the  little  white  house  beside  the  wide  street; 
but  he  was  a  long  way  from  Grannie  Byrne's  that 
day,  when  people  began  to  greet  him.  The  bigger 
children  were  in  school,  but  the  little  ones  called  to 
Tim  from  the  open  doors,  and  their  mothers  came 
out  and  took  the  old  man's  hand,  and  said  they  were 
glad  to  see  him  again.  They  all  wanted  him  to 
"come  in  and  sit  down  for  a  minute,"  but  Marty 
said  he  must  go  on  to  Grannie's  house  first,  but  that 
he  would  come  back  to  see  all  of  them  during  the 
week  he  hoped  to  spend  in  Cloney  among  his 
friends.  Everyone  said,  "Sure  we  thought  you  were 
lost,  Marty  Flynn,  when  you  didn't  come  last  week. 
We  used  to  say  you  were  like  the  swallows,  for  we'd 
see  you  coming  the  same  time  every  year;  the  chil- 
dren have  their  eyes  on  sticks  this  long  time  looking 
out  for  you  and  Tim." 

Marty  went  on  to  where  old  Grannie  Byrne 
stood  at  her  open  door,  and  Tim  whined  with  de- 
light when  he  saw  her;  for  he  had  his  special 
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friends,  too,  in  Cloney,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 
She  was  very  glad  to  see  them  come  down  the  street, 
and  soon  Marty  Flynn  was  sitting  at  her  table  with 
a  big  cup  of  tea  near  his  hand ;  while  the  little  dog 
drank  the  weak,  milky  tea  that  Grannie  always  gave 
him  in  a  shallow  brown  dish.  No  one  else  gave  him 
tea,  though  many  of  them  gave  him  milk  when  they 
really  could  not  spare  it;  and  Grannie  Byrne  was 
connected  in  Tim's  mind  with  the  warm,  weak  tea 
he  drank  so  thirstily  under  the  table  in  her  kitchen. 
The  old  woman  had  a  lot  of  news  that  day  for 
Marty.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  had  twins — two  boys,  and 
not  even  their  mother  could  tell  one  baby  from  the 
other,  they  were  so  much  alike.  One  of  them  was 
John  and  one  was  Michael;  but  it  was  her  belief, 
Grannie  said,  that  they  had  changed  names  with 
each  other  a  dozen  times  already.  Marty  laughed, 
and  he  thought  how  easily  people  were  deceived 
when  they  trusted  altogether  to  their  eyesight;  he 
knew  how  quickly  his  ears  would  have  told  him 
which  baby  was  which.  Grannie  told  him  then  that 
her  wonderful  red  geranium  had  won  first  prize  at 
the  show  that  was  held  every  year  in  the  big  field 
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near  the  bridge.  The  judge  had  said  last  August, 
that  her  geranium  was  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever 
seen ;  and  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  sending  her  two 
slips  from  geraniums  of  his  own,  and  they  were 
doing  splendidly,  she  said.  She  led  Marty  to  the 
little  yard  behind  the  house,  where  the  prize  gera- 
nium was  growing  in  a  small  tub,  and  the  blind 
man  felt  the  rich  blooms  with  his  gentle  fingers,  and 
lastly,  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Marty  always 
said  he  could  get  a  better  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  by  touching  it  with  his  tongue.  "  Tis  like  as 
if  I  could  see  the  colour  of  it  when  I  do  that,"  he 
would  say. 

The  two  old  friends  sat  outside  for  a  while,  and 
Marty  told  the  old  woman  of  some  of  the  things 
that  had  happened  since  he  was  in  Cloney  before. 
He  told  her,  too,  of  the  message  he  had  got  that 
morning  from  Dr.  Nolan,  and  she  said  the  doctor 
had  gone  to  Dublin  the  day  before,  and  would  not 
be  home  until  late  that  night. 

Later  on  that  evening,  the  men  and  women  from 
some  of  the  houses  near  by  began  to  come  in  from 
the  quiet,  shadowy  street,  with  a  "God  save  all 
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here,"  and  a  hearty  welcome  for  the  blind  man. 
Soon  every  seat  on  the  low  benches  was  filled,  and 
some  of  the  younger  men  were  sitting  on  the  table. 
Grannie  Byrne  and  Marty  sat  on  the  two  chairs 
and  Tim  lay  on  the  old  mat  near  his  master,  and 
thumped  his  tail  on  the  floor  every  time  anyone  said 
the  name  "Tim."  The  little  kitchen  was  full  of 
good-will  and  of  laughter,  for  everyone  in  Cloney 
respected  the  old  woman  who  had  been  kind  to  them 
in  many  ways ;  and  they  were  all  glad  to  see  Marty, 
and  to  hear  fresh  news  from  the  places  through 
which  he  had  passed.  Outside,  the  little  town  was 
very  quiet;  but  there  was  pleasant  talk  in  Grannie 
Byrne's  kitchen,  and  the  blind  man  turned  his  face 
to  the  speakers  just  as  if  he  could  see  them.  At  ten 
o'clock  they  all  stood  up  to  go,  and  Din  Connelly 
took  old  Marty  with  him,  as  he  always  did,  when 
the  blind  man  came  to  the  village. 

In  Din's  small  house,  the  settle  bed  was  ready, 
and  when  they  went  in,  Din  took  the  lamp  into  the 
little  room,  and  when  he  looked  back  at  the  man 
who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  his  face  was  very 
kindly.  "Good-night  now,  Marty,"  he  said;  and 
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"Good-night  now,  Din,"  said  Marty;  and  soon  the 
old  man  was  lying  in  the  darkness  that  is  so  strange 
to  those  who  have  sight,  but  so  common  a  thing  to 
the  man  who  is  blind. 
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THE  EYE-DOCTOR 


T  TEN  o'clock  next  morning,  Marty  and  Tim 


-^"^■crossed  the  square  and  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  doctor's  house.  When  they  had  left  Dreenagh 
some  weeks  before,  Dr.  Grace  sent  many  messages 
to  his  friend  in  Cloney,  for  they  had  known  each 
other  for  years.  Tim  tugged  at  the  lead,  for  he 
suddenly  remembered  how  very  kind  to  little  dogs 
was  Ellen,  the  doctor's  housekeeper;  then  the  door 
was  opened  and  they  went  in.  Ellen  was  glad  to  see 
them,  and  while  Marty  was  settled  in  a  chair  in  the 
surgery,  Tim  was  taken  to  the  kitchen  to  look  for 
a  bone. 

Dr.  Nolan  came  into  the  room,  and  he  looked 
very  hard  at  the  blind  man  before  he  spoke.  "Well, 
Marty,"  he  said,  "we  thought  you  were  never 
coming;  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Grace  a  week  ago, 
and  he  said  I  was  to  send  you  back  to  Dreenagh  by 
train  as  soon  as  you  came." 

Marty's  face  was  sharp  with  surprise.  "Is  it 
joking  you  are,  doctor?"  he  said  doubtfully,  and 
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Dr.  Nolan  pulled  his  chair  a  little  nearer.  "Did 
you  ever  hear  us  talk  of  a  very  famous  man  called 
Reilly?"  he  said,  and  Marty  nodded.  "Indeed  I 
did,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  he's  a  great  fellow  now  in 
London,  by  all  accounts — a  great  eye-doctor,  he  is." 
The  other  man  cleared  his  throat.  "Well  now, 
Marty,"  he  said,  "it  seems  that  this  great  eye-doctor 
is  in  Dreenagh  at  the  present  time.  He  came  over 
for  some  fishing,  and  he  walked  into  Dr.  Grace's 
house  as  if  he  had  seen  him  the  day  before,  and 
they  hadn't  met  for  years."  Again  he  stared  at 
Marty,  but  the  old  man's  face  only  showed  amuse- 
ment at  the  surprise  that  Dr.  Grace  must  have  got. 
"They  got  talking  about  a  case  just  like  yours, 
Marty,"  Dr.  Nolan  went  on;  "about  a  man  that 
lost  his  sight  in  just  the  same  way;  one  day  he  said 
there  was  a  heavy  fog,  and  the  next  day  he  could 
not  see  at  all."  Marty  Flynn  gripped  his  stick  hard, 
and  he  leaned  forward  towards  the  man  who  was 
telling  him  these  things.  "And  what  did  he  say 
about  the  man?"  he  asked,  and  his  voice  was 
strained.  Dr.  Nolan  went  on  with  his  story:  "He 
said  that  he  operated  on  him,  and  the  man  got  back 
his  sight,"  he  said  quietly.  Marty's  face  was  turned 
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away.  "And  what  else  did  he  say,  sir?"  he  wanted 
to  know.  "He  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  look  at 
your  eyes,  Marty,"  he  went  on  quickly,  and  he 
watched  the  old  man's  face  for  a  moment  or  two. 
"He  may  not  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all,  you 
know,  but  it's  a  chance  in  a  thousand  that  he  should 
be  in  Dreenagh;  for  he  is  a  very  famous  man  in 
London."  Marty's  hands  still  gripped  the  stick 
very  tightly.  "  'Tis  terrible  kind  of  him,  sir,"  he 
said,  "and  he  such  a  great  man,  and  'twas  terrible 
kind  of  Dr.  Grace  to  think  of  me,  God  bless  him." 
He  brushed  the  back  of  one  hand  across  his  eyes. 
"Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,"  he  said,  "that  it  came 
over  me  this  very  day,  out  there  on  the  square, 
what  it  would  be  to  see  Cloney  again?  I'm  con- 
tented enough,  most  of  the  time,  but  a  dark  man 
is  a  lonesome  man,  after  all,  sir,  though  the  people 
are  so  kind  to  me  and  my  Kind  Companion  wher- 
ever we  go."  There  was  the  sound  of  a  dog's  paws 
on  the  oilcloth  in  the  hall,  and  then  there  was  a 
scratching  at  the  study  door.  "There's  your  Kind 
Companion  for  you  now,"  the  doctor  said,  and  he 
opened  the  door  for  Tim,  who  went  straight  to 
Marty  and  put  two  small  gentle  paws  on  the  old 
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man's  knee.  Marty  stroked  the  hard  head.  "Did 
you  ever  think,  sir,"  he  said  to  the  Cloney  doctor, 
"that  I  never  saw  Tim?  He's  minding  me  now  for 
four  years,  and  taking  me  here  and  there  through 
the  country  every  summer,  and  I  never  saw  him 
yet"  Tim  jumped  up  on  to  Marty's  knees,  and 
dabbed  his  face  with  a  warm  tongue.  "You  little 
rogue  of  the  world,"  said  the  old  man,  "how  could 
I  be  lonesome  when  I  have  you?" 

Dr.  Nolan  stood  near  the  window.  "Of  course, 
you'd  have  to  go  into  a  hospital  in  Dublin,  Marty," 
he  said,  "if  Reilly  thinks  he  can  do  anything  for 
you.  You  couldn't  take  Tim  up  there  with  you, 
he'd  have  to  stay  in  Dreenagh  until  you  came  back." 
Tim  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  he  wagged 
his  tail  doubtfully;  he  knew  Dr.  Nolan  was  talk- 
ing about  him,  but  what  was  he  saying?  Marty's 
voice  was  firm.  "I  couldn't  go  without  him,  sir," 
he  said,  "no  more  than  he'd  go  without  me";  and 
he  held  the  small  shaggy  dog  very  closely.  The 
doctor's  eyes  were  bright  as  he  looked  at  them. 
"Did  you  ever  think,"  he  said  slowly,  "what  it 
would  mean  to  your  Kind  Companion  if  he  could 
run  free  like  other  dogs?— if  he  could  race  along 
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the  road  before  you  and  come  back  to  you  again 
like  other  dogs  do  when  they  go  for  a  walk  with 
the  people  they  love?"  He  touched  the  blind  man's 
arm.  "Dr.  Grace  thought  of  Tim/'  he  told  him, 
"he  wrote  it  all  in  his  letter :  Tell  Marty  that  we'll 
look  after  his  Kind  Companion  for  him  if  Reilly 
thinks  he  should  go  to  hospital.'  "  Marty  Flynn 
smiled.  "Look  at  that,"  he  said  gratefully,  "sure  he 
thought  of  everything,  so  he  did;  and  it's  the  only 
house  in  Dreenagh  where  I  would  leave  Tim  if 
I  had  to  go  away."  Dr.  Nolan  got  his  hat,  for  he 
heard  the  sound  of  wheels  outside  and  knew  that 
the  trap  was  waiting.  "You'd  better  go  back  to- 
morrow, Marty,"  he  said,  "for  Dr.  Reilly  has  only 
about  a  week  left  now."  He  turned  at  the  door. 
"Don't  set  your  heart  on  it  until  he  sees  you,"  he 
urged,  for  he  knew  how  quickly  hope  will  kindle 
to  a  bright  flame  in  a  simple  heart  like  Marty 
Flynn's.  "I'll  see  you  of!  in  the  morning,"  he  prom- 
ised, as  he  opened  the  front  door,  "and  I'll  get  your 
ticket." 

Once  more,  Tim  led  his  master  across  the  quiet 
square,  and  on  towards  the  narrow  bridge  that 
arched  itself  like  a  cat's  back  over  the  shallow  river. 
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There  Marty  leaned  against  the  warm  parapet  and 
bent  his  white  head  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  voice 
of  the  water,  as  it  thrust  itself  against  the  grey  wall 
and  made  a  little  laughing  noise. 

Of  all  the  sounds  that  Marty  heard  as  he  went 
from  place  to  place,  he  liked  the  sound  of  running 
water  best.  His  mind  was  full  of  the  news  Dr. 
Nolan  had  given  him,  and  he  pictured  the  Cloney 
river  as  he  knew  it  long  years  before;  he  pictured 
the  green  square,  and  the  street  that  climbed  be- 
yond it.  Up  to  an  hour  ago,  he  had  merely  hoped 
to  see  those  things  again,  but  the  message  from  Dr. 
Grace  had  changed  all  that.  How  could  he  help 
having  faith?  Suppose  he  got  his  sight  again? 
Suppose  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  his  Kind  Com- 
panion? 

Marty  heard  the  sound  of  slow  footsteps,  and  in 
a  moment  Grannie  Byrne  was  speaking  to  him,  and 
Tim  was  jumping  up  on  her.  She  was  going  out  to 
the  river  field,  she  said,  to  gather  some  nettles  for 
her  ducks;  and  Marty  took  off  the  small  dog's 
collar,  and  he  and  the  old  woman  held  hands  like 
children  as  they  passed  down  the  road.  He  told  her 
about  Dr.  Grace's  message ;  about  the  great  surgeon 
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who  was  staying  in  Dreenagh,  and  who  would  look 
at  his  eyes.  Grannie  Byrne  was  so  excited  that  she 
could  scarcely  speak;  but,  like  Dr.  Nolan,  she 
warned  Marty  not  to  set  his  hopes  too  high.  "May- 
be he  couldn't  do  anything  for  you,  as  great  as  he 
is,"  she  said  anxiously,  and  the  blind  man  smiled. 
"I  learned  a  lot  of  things  since  my  sight  went, 
Grannie,"  he  told  her,  "and  one  of  the  things  I 
learned  was  to  have  patience;  and  that's  what  I 
never  had  when  I  could  see.  I  won't  set  my  heart 
on  it  at  all,  but  there's  a  few  things  I'd  give  a  lot 
to  see,  and  some  way  I've  always  had  the  feeling 
that  I  should.  There's  my  Kind  Companion,  for 
one ;  and  the  river  below  there,  and  Dolan's  new 
house  at  the  cross;  and  little  Miss  Nora,  God  bless 
her;  and  yourself,  Grannie  Byrne,  I'd  like  well  to 
see  yourself  again." 

Tim  came  running  back  to  them,  and  he  seemed 
to  give  some  message  to  his  master.  "There's  some- 
one coming  that  he  knows  well,"  said  Marty,  and 
they  went  slowly  on.  Grannie  Byrne  watched  the 
turn  of  the  road  and  wondered  who  would  come. 
"  'Tis  the  Monkey  Man,"  she  said  suddenly,  and 
Marty's  face  beamed  with  pleasure;  he  liked  Toni 
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and  the  monkey,  though  the  little  old  organ  was 
so  wheezy  and  sounded  so  sad.  But  there  was 
nothing  wheezy  about  Toni  or  his  "monk" ;  and  it 
was  a  happy  day  for  the  children  of  any  small  Irish 
town  when  the  black-eyed  man  came  along  the 
street  and  halted  outside  some  tall  grey  house. 

"It  is  the  Tim,"  Toni  called  out  as  he  came,  for 
they  were  old  friends.  He  stooped  down  until  the 
little  monkey  on  his  shoulder  was  quite  close  to 
the  friendly  dog.  "He  lova  the  Tim,"  the  little 
man  explained  with  a  flash  of  his  white  teeth.  The 
monkey  was  not  quite  certain  at  first,  but  presently 
he  stretched  down  a  skinny  paw  and  touched  the 
dog's  head.  "He  lova  the  Tim,"  his  master  said 
again.  Grannie  Byrne  spoke  to  the  blind  man: 
"  'Twould  do  your  heart  good  this  minute,  Marty," 
she  said,  "if  you  could  see  them.  Sure  that  little 
monkey  is  in  dread  of  his  life  of  dogs,  and  still  he 
put  down  the  little  paw  and  patted  Tim's  head,  the 
same  as  I  would  myself."  Marty  said  nothing;  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  longed  to  see.  He 
thought  of  the  day  in  Dreenagh  when  his  Kind 
Companion  scattered  the  boys  who  were  teasing 
Toni's  "monk."  The  little  man  was  helpless,  for 
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the  boys  could  run  much  faster  than  he  could,  and 
they  were  setting  the  monkey  almost  mad  by  snatch- 
ing off  the  little  red  cap  he  wore  so  proudly  and  by 
running  away  with  it,  then  bringing  it  back  and 
throwing  it  on  the  ground.  Marty  had  heard  the 
outcry  from  his  garden,  and  someone  told  him 
afterwards  just  what  had  happened.  Without  any 
warning,  Tim  had  suddenly  rushed  into  the  fray, 
and  caught  the  sleeve  of  the  boy  who  held  the  little 
cap.  "Sure  you  wouldn't  know  he  was  the  same 
dog,"  a  man  had  said,  "for  he  frightened  the  very 
lives  out  of  them ;  he  tore  young  Carry's  coat  before 
he  let  him  go,  and  then  he  sent  them  all  flying  down 
the  street,  roaring  for  their  mothers;  'twas  the  best 
bit  of  work  I  saw  for  years.  Then  he  stood  beside 
the  little  red  cap  and  wagged  his  tail,  and  the 
monkey  came  down  of  his  own  accord  and  picked 
it  up,  and  he  wasn't  one  bit  afraid  of  Tim.  Toni 
was  thinking  of  that  day,  too,  when  he  smiled  and 
said,  "He  lova  the  Tim."  Then  Marty  told  the 
little  man  about  Dr.  Grace's  message,  and  Toni 
was  thrilled  to  his  heart.  "Then  you  seea  the 
monk,"  he  said,  as  if  that  were  the  most  wonderful 
sight  in  the  world. 
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It  was  quite  useless  to  tell  him  that  nothing  was 
settled  yet,  that  the  great  eye-doctor  had  not  even 
seen  Marty.  Toni  did  not  know  why  his  friend 
should  have  any  doubts.  "You  seea  the  monk,"  he 
said  again;  and  Grannie  Byrne  laughed.  "Himself 
and  his  'monk,'  "  she  said.  With  a  wave  of  his 
brown  hand  Toni  went  on  over  the  bridge  and  the 
blind  man  and  the  old  woman  stood  for  a  while 
where  he  had  left  them.  Then  he  came  running 
back.  "What  you  calla  the  Tim?"  he  asked,  and 
Marty  told  him.  "He's  my  Kind  Companion,"  he 
said,  and  Toni's  smile  flashed  again.  "That  is  the 
'monk,'  too,"  he  said;  "he  is  my  kind  compan-ion, 
yes,"  and  he  passed  on. 

While  Grannie  Byrne  picked  the  nettles,  Marty 
stood  near  the  gate  and  listened  to  the  birds.  He 
was  thinking:  "I  may  be  able  to  see  the  larks  yet, 
the  way  they  go  up  and  up  into  the  sky." 

Tim  came  up,  panting  from  a  grand  hunt  along 
the  green  bank,  and  Marty  spoke  to  him:  "I'd 
rather  see  you  than  anything,  Tim,"  he  said  gently. 
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IF  GOOD  wishes  are  of  any  value,  Marty  was 
well  loaded  with  them  when  he  started  off  on  his 
great  adventure  from  the  little  railway  station  at 
Cloney.  He  could  not  see  the  kindly  faces  that 
looked  after  the  train,  but  he  had  heard  the  friendly 
voices,  and  he  knew  that  everyone  was  hoping  just 
as  he  was.  Tim  had  never  travelled  in  a  train  be- 
fore and  he  cried  a  little;  and  when  Marty  spoke 
to  him  he  jumped  up  on  the  blind  man's  knees. 
It  was  very  frightening  for  Marty,  too,  to  sit  there 
in  the  darkness  and  to  feel  that  they  were  being 
rushed  through  the  countryside. 

At  every  stopping  place  the  Guard  came  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  the  name  of  every  sta- 
tion as  they  came  to  it,  and  soon  Marty  knew  they 
were  near  home,  at  last. 

Then  the  Guard  told  him  that  the  very  next  sta- 
tion was  Dreenagh,  and  when  the  train  began  to 
go  slowly,  Marty  lifted  his  little  bundle  of  belong- 
ings and  Tim  jumped  down  on  to  the  floor. 
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Nora  helped  the  old  man  on  to  the  platform,  and 
she  tried  to  tell  him  two  or  three  things  all  at  once, 
while  Tim  jumped  about  her  and  got  his  lead 
wound  round  her  legs.  Dr.  Grace  laughed  when 
he  saw  them  come,  and  he  begged  his  little  daugh- 
ter to  stop  talking  for  two  minutes,  and  to  take 
Tim  away.  He  had  something  to  say  to  Marty, 
and  he  would  look  after  him  for  a  while.  The  little 
shaggy  dog  went  very  contentedly  with  his  friend : 
he  knew  the  doctor  was  a  man  he  could  trust,  and 
Nora  Grace  talked  to  him  as  they  went  through  the 
yard  and  out  into  the  garden.  "Just  imagine,  Tim," 
she  said  breathlessly,  "if  Marty  can  see  you  and 
me  when  Dr.  Reilly  does  something  for  his  eyes ; 
won't  it  be  simply  lovely?"  She  skipped  along  for 
a  few  steps,  then  she  tried  to  walk  slowly.  "And 
you're  to  live  with  us,  Timmie,"  she  said,  "until 
he  comes  back;  you'll  be  happy  with  me,  won't 
you?"  for  she  was  just  a  little  bit  doubtful.  What 
on  earth  would  Tim  think,  when  the  blind  man 
left  him  even  for  a  fortnight? 

On  the  pavement  outside  the  house,  Dr.  Grace 
and  Marty  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  and  the 
doctor  tried  to  prepare  the  old  man  for  a  possible 
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disappointment.  "Reilly  just  happened  to  speak 
of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  as  suddenly  as  you  did, 
Marty,"  he  said,  "and  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
Reilly  operated  when  the  man  had  been  blind  for 
two  or  three  years  and  now  he  can  see  quite  well. 
'Now  that  you're  here,'  I  said  to  him,  'you  may  as 
well  have  a  look  at  Marty  Flynn,'  and  he  said  he 
would.  Of  course  your  eye  trouble  may  not  be 
the  same  thing  at  all  and  he  may  not  be  able  to  do 
anything." 

"I'll  never  forget  it  to  you,  sir,"  Marty  said 
gratefully,  "whether  he  can  do  anything  or  not." 

The  door  of  the  doctor's  house  stood  open,  and 
the  two  men  went  in,  just  as  a  tall,  red-haired  man 
came  across  from  the  little  shop  where  newspapers 
were  sold.  "Here  comes  Reilly  now,"  said  Dr. 
Grace.  In  the  garden,  Nora  and  Tim  were  having 
a  lovely  game,  and  she  was  telling  him  how  much 
she  had  missed  him.  In  the  little  surgery,  the  tall 
man,  with  rather  untidy  red  hair,  had  led  Marty  to 
the  window  and  was  examining  his  eyes  with  the 
greatest  care,  using  a  queer  glass  he  took  from  his 
pocket.  He  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the 
sudden  "fog"  that  had  come  down  on  the  Dreenagh 
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man  on  that  sunny  day,  some  years  before.  Dr. 
Grace  was  able  to  tell  him  Marty's  real  age.  He 
had  found  out  that  the  blind  man  was  not  nearly  so 
old  as  people  thought;  for  that  is  often  the  way 
with  men  who  have  not  much  comfort  in  their  lives, 
and  whose  thin  shoulders  are  stooped  as  Marty's 
were. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  the  stranger 
made  any  remark  that  was  not  a  direct  question,  and 
Marty  tried  to  push  away  the  hopes  that  crowded 
into  his  mind.  Over  his  patient's  white  head,  the 
tall  surgeon  nodded  once  or  twice  to  Dr.  Grace, 
whose  face  lit  up  with  real  pleasure :  then  they  told 
Marty  all  about  it.  Dr.  Reilly  believed,  he  said, 
that  he  could  do  a  great  deal  for  his  eyes,  but,  of 
course,  he  could  not  be  quite  certain.  He  had  per- 
formed the  same  operation  not  long  before,  and  it 
was  a  complete  success.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
two  cases  were  just  the  same;  in  fact,  Marty  had 
the  better  of  it,  for  his  long  tramps  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  simple,  healthy  life  he  lived,  would  help 
him  to  get  well  quickly,  when  the  operation  was 
over.  They  told  him  that  he  must  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital in  Dublin  for  two  weeks  at  least.  "Nora  will 
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look  after  your  Kind  Companion  for  you,"  Dr. 
Grace  said;  "he'll  be  all  right  with  her." 

He  was  to  go  to  Dublin  the  very  next  day,  for 
Dr.  Reilly's  time  was  getting  short,  and  once  again, 
they  warned  him  that  nothing  was  quite  certain; 
that,  when  it  was  done,  he  might  not  see  plainly. 
Marty  was  quite  willing  to  take  the  chance.  It  was 
only  now,  when  there  was  some  hope  of  getting 
back  his  sight,  that  he  really  let  himself  think  of  the 
loss  that  was  his,  as  he  went  about  the  countryside 
he  loved,  and  could  not  see  the  hills  and  the  rivers. 

"  Tis  too  good  of  you  altogether,  sir,"  he  said 
to  the  great  surgeon,  "to  break  in  on  your  holiday  to 
help  a  poor  man.  Sure  if  I  never  get  back  my  sight 
I'll  be  just  as  thankful  to  you,  for  it  won't  be  any 
fault  of  yours." 

That  evening,  Mrs.  Grace  made  up  a  bed  for 
Marty  in  the  little  room  off  the  kitchen,  where  the 
doctor's  man  used  to  sleep  before  he  set  up  house 
for  himself  in  the  village.  The  little  dog  seemed  to 
know  that  something  was  going  to  happen,  and  he 
crept  up  along  the  bed  and  lay,  tightly  pressed 
against  his  master's  back;  and  Marty  heard  him 
give  a  great  sigh.  It  hurt  the  old  man  very  much 
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to  know  that  his  Kind  Companion  would  not  un- 
derstand why  he  was  left  behind.  Never  once,  since 
Tim  was  a  fat,  fluffy  puppy,  had  he  been  separated 
from  the  man  he  loved  and  served.  What  would  he 
think  to-morrow,  when  he  saw  that,  this  time,  he 
could  not  go? 

There  was  not  much  sleep  in  the  little  room  that 
night,  and  the  old  man  drew  out  his  hand  from 
under  the  bed-clothes,  and  stroked  Tim's  small 
hairy  head.  "It  won't  be  for  long,  Tim,"  he  whis- 
pered, "and  maybe  you  can  run  like  other  dogs  when 
I  come  back."  Tim  whined  softly;  he  did  not  want 
to  go  about  like  other  dogs,  he  only  wanted  to  stay 
with  the  man  who  was  everything  in  the  world  to 
him. 

Marty  was  up  early,  and  he  tapped  his  way  out 
to  the  pump  in  the  yard,  and  splashed  the  water 
over  his  head  and  face.  He  could  smell  the  roses 
in  the  garden  near  by,  and  he  thought  of  Peter 
Healy  at  Derrybawn,  and  wished  that  he  could 
speak  to  him  before  he  went  to  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Grace  had  sent  up  to  Marty's  cottage  for  his  "best 
suit,"  the  dark  grey  garments  that  he  wore  only  on 
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Sunday,  when  he  was  at  home ;  that  were  left  be- 
hind when  spring  called  to  the  two  companions. 

Dr.  Grace  travelled  to  the  city  with  Marty  that 
day,  and  Nora  sat  in  the  garden  with  her  arms 
round  Tim,  who  shivered  now  and  then,  and 
watched  the  gate  through  which  his  master  had 
gone,  without  him.  When  the  whistle  of  the  start- 
ing train  sounded  across  the  houses,  Nora  hugged 
the  small  dog  tightly  and  told  him,  over  and  over 
again,  that  Marty  would  come  back  to  him.  "It 
won't  be  long,  Tim,"  she  said,  and  something  in 
the  child's  voice  seemed  to  bring  a  little  comfort 
to  him,  and  he  licked  her  hand  gratefully,  though 
his  brown  eyes  were  full  of  misery.  "And  perhaps 
he'll  see  us  then,"  Nora  said ;  but  that  was  too  hard 
for  Tim  to  understand,  and  he  pressed  his  head 
against  Nora's  arm,  and  cried  to  himself.  All 
through  that  day,  the  little  girl  talked  to  him,  and 
she  took  him  everywhere  she  thought  he  would  like 
to  go.  She  made  up  a  lovely  dinner,  but  he  would 
not  touch  it.  She  warmed  some  milk  in  the  way  he 
loved,  but  he  turned  from  the  saucer,  and  would 
only  drink  great  gulps  of  cold  water.  "Don't  bother 
him,  darling,"  Mrs.  Grace  said ;  "maybe  he  will  eat 
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it  when  he  thinks  it  all  out  for  himself."  So  Nora 
did  not  urge  the  little  dog  any  more.  They  put 
soft,  dry  hay  in  a  big  clothes  basket  in  the  kitchen, 
but  Tim  scratched  at  the  door  of  the  little  room 
where  Marty  had  slept,  and  when  they  let  him  in, 
he  went  straight  to  the  curtain  behind  which  his 
master's  old  coat  was  hanging.  Nora  lifted  down 
the  coat  and  laid  it  across  the  bed,  and  the  small 
lonely  dog  jumped  up  on  it,  and  wagged  his  tail 
with  pleasure.  Here  was  something  that  belonged 
to  his  master,  and  he  liked  to  feel  it  near  his  face. 

At  the  big  city  hospital  Marty  Flynn  found  a 
kindly  welcome;  for  Dr.  Grace  had  known  some 
of  the  staff,  years  before,  and  they  were  delighted 
to  see  him  again,  and  proud  that  Dr.  Reilly  should 
visit  them.  The  blind  man  sat  near  the  window  in 
the  ward,  while  his  good  friend  made  the  final  ar- 
rangements. 

The  London  surgeon  was  to  come  up  next  day, 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  work  he  and  Dr. 
Grace  would  go  back  to  Dreenagh,  while  one  of 
the  hospital  doctors — who  also  knew  a  great  deal 
about  eyes — would  take  care  of  Marty,  until  it 
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was  time  for  the  bandages  to  come  off,  and  to 
stay  off. 

The  blind  man  thought  about  Tim,  as  he  sat 
there,  and  he  wondered  if  his  little  dog  understood 
that  they  would  be  together  again. 

The  summer  night  wrapped  the  city  closely,  just 
as  it  wrapped  the  little  village  at  home,  and  Marty 
spoke  very  softly,  so  that  the  other  men  should 
not  hear  him.  "Good-night  now,  my  Kind  Com- 
panion," he  said;  and,  on  the  old  coat  in  the 
Dreenagh  house,  Tim  lifted  his  head  suddenly. 
Then  he  slept  again. 
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WHEN  Dr.  Reilly  came  back  to  Dreenagh, 
two  days  later,  he  could  not  say  anything  quite 
certain  about  the  result  of  what  he  had  done  to 
Marty  Flynn's  eyes.  The  bandages  must  stay  on 
for  some  days,  he  said;  then  they  could  find  out 
once  and  for  all  whether  the  old  man  could  see. 
Tim  seemed  to  know  that  this  tall  doctor  had  been 
with  the  master  he  loved,  and  he  crossed  the  room 
and  put  his  paws  up  on  Dr.  Reilly's  knee,  and 
licked  his  hand. 

Nora  Grace  was  a  good  friend  to  the  lonely  little 
dog.  All  the  places  Tim  liked  best  were  chosen  by 
her  for  their  walks.  Sometimes  they  had  to  pass 
the  cottage  that  was  Marty's  winter  home,  and  Tim 
always  ran  up  the  path  and  sniffed  at  the  door;  for 
he  never  gave  up  hope  that  his  master  might  be 
inside.  "Only  a  week  now,"  the  little  girl  would 
say;  then,  "only  four  days,"  and  then  "only  two." 

The  road  that  passed  the  cottage  went  on  to  the 
Rosanna  demesne,  and  it  was  open  always  to  the 
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people  of  Dreenagh.  That  was  the  walk  Tim  liked 
best  of  all.  Nora  knew  how  much  he  enjoyed  a  run 
beside  the  little  river  in  the  wooded  park,  and  they 
had  some  good  fun  there  on  those  lovely  summer 
days.  It  was  such  a  dear  little  river;  and  it  wound 
in  and  out  through  the  wood,  so  that  when  you  went 
beside  it  on  the  mossy  bank  you  never  knew  where 
it  would  go  to  next.  It  might  turn  sharply  to  the 
right,  among  the  silver  birches ;  or  to  the  left,  under 
the  huge  beech  trees  that  formed  a  group  called 
the  Duke's  Parlour.  In  the  summer  time  those  big 
trees  made  a  shady  place  where  tired  people  might 
sit.  In  the  winter  the  leafless  twigs  made  a  pattern 
like  black  lace  against  the  red  of  a  frosty  sky.  And 
always  a  thick  carpet  of  beech  leaves  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  trees.  Water  rats  sheltered  under  the 
banks,  and  Tim  often  frightened  one  or  two  of  them 
out  of  their  hiding  places,  though  he  did  not  man- 
age to  catch  them.  The  little  patches  of  yellow 
sand  always  called  to  Nora  to  take  off  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  she  paddled  in  the  shallow,  laughing 
water.  Tim  liked  to  dig  in  that  sand,  and  Nora 
liked  to  see  his  hairy  little  face  covered  with  dry 
sand,  and  to  watch  the  stuff  fly  behind  him  while 
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he  worked  so  hard  to  dig  a  hole  that  would  be  no 
use  to  anyone  when  it  was  made.  Sometimes  they 
saw  a  kingfisher  that  flashed  like  a  blue  jewel  along 
the  course  of  the  stream ;  and  Tim  would  rush  after 
it  a  little  way,  and  then  come  back  wondering  where 
it  had  gone,  and  looking  rather  ashamed  of  himself. 

Nora  never  took  him  as  far  as  the  dipper's  nest 
her  father  had  found,  for  she  was  afraid  the  young 
ones  might  still  be  there. 

The  day  before  Marty's  bandages  were  to  be 
taken  off,  Nora  and  Tim  sat  under  a  beech  tree 
beside  the  little  river,  and  at  the  same  time  Marty 
was  sitting  in  the  big  square  yard  that  was  all  the 
ground  owned  by  the  big  city  hospital.  On  both 
sides  of  him  men  were  sitting  who  were  getting 
over  some  trouble  with  an  eye  or  an  ear ;  country- 
men, most  of  them,  who  longed  to  be  back  in  the 
quiet  fields  of  home.  They  grumbled  at  the  closed- 
in  yard  where  they  sat,  and  they  said  they  might  as 
well  be  in  prison,  for  all  they  could  see.  Marty 
smiled  as  he  listened,  for  the  sunshine  that  touched 
his  white  head  had  just  the  same  gentle  warmth  that 
he  had  felt  in  the  country.  "You're  the  best  off, 
after  all,  Marty,"  one  man  said,  "with  your  band- 
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ages,  for  you  can't  see  the  ugly  place  we're  in;  but 
another  man  nudged  the  speaker.  "Faith,  Marty 
will  see  it  all  soon  enough,"  he  said  cheerfully; 
"won't  they  be  taking  off  the  bandages  to-morrow, 
and  it's  only  a  chance  that  he  won't  ask  them  to 
cover  his  eyes  again,  the  way  he  can't  see  all  the 
walls  and  the  houses."  Marty  knew  they  wanted 
to  make  him  think  that  his  sight  would  surely  come 
back,  and  he  was  grateful. 

"It'll  go  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  anyway  I'll 
have  my  good  friends  up  and  down  the  country, 
and  I'll  have  my  Kind  Companion."  The  other 
men  liked  Marty  to  tell  them  about  Tim,  and  some 
of  them  had  stories  about  their  own  dogs  at  home. 
The  man  who  grumbled  most  about  the  high  grey 
walls  had  worked  for  years  at  Rathmoyle,  where 
the  Barnderry  hounds  were  kept,  and  he  was  never 
tired  of  talking  about  their  cleverness.  The  men- 
tion of  the  foxhounds  made  another  man  speak  of 
an  early  morning  when  the  gamekeeper  in  the  big 
estate  near  his  house  took  him  to  a  hiding  place  in 
the  wood  and  told  him  to  watch  a  big  hole  in  the 
little  hillock  opposite  to  where  they  lay.  "We 
stayed  there  for  an  hour,"  the  man  said,  "and  not 
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one  word  out  of  us,  sure  we  couldn't  as  much  as 
smoke  a  pipe  for  fear  they'd  smell  it,  and  the  sun 
wasn't  up  very  far  at  the  time.  So  we  watched 
and  watched,  and  presently  out  came  a  little  fox 
cub,  and  another  behind  it,  until  there  were  five 
of  them  playing  like  kittens,  and  pulling  each  other 
by  the  tail.  They  had  a  rabbit  that  the  mother 
had  got  for  them,  and  you  never  saw  such  work  as 
they  had,  pulling  it  here  and  there,  you'd  like  to 
be  looking  at  them,  so  you  would.  But  my  foot 
slipped  sideways  and  made  a  noise  against  a  stone, 
and  the  next  minute  there  wasn't  as  much  as  one  of 
them  to  be  seen.  I  was  sorry  to  the  heart,  for  I 
could  stay  all  day  watching  little  fox  cubs,  they're 
so  connie  and  so  cute." 

One  of  the  other  men  was  more  interested  in  birds, 
and  he  told  his  friends  about  the  robin  that  built  its 
nest  on  a  bedroom  mantelpiece  in  the  house  where 
his  daughter  worked.  The  people  of  the  house  were 
very  fond  of  birds  and  fed  them  all  through  the 
winter;  one  of  the  robins  used  to  come  in  and  hop 
about  on  the  breakfast  table.  "It  was  this  year  it 
happened,"  he  said.  "Bridie  went  up  to  Miss  Mol- 
lie's  room  to  make  the  bed,  and  she  saw  a  photo- 
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graph  frame  on  the  floor  near  the  grate,  and  a  little 
vase  was  pushed  out  to  the  very  edge  of  the  mantel- 
shelf ;  so  she  put  them  back  and  finished  the  room, 
and  went  to  something  else.  In  a  couple  of  hours' 
time  she  had  to  go  back  to  the  room  and  she  saw  the 
photo  frame  on  the  floor  again,  and  there  was  a 
robin  on  the  window-sill  outside  with  something 
in  his  bill.  So  she  ran  down  to  tell  Miss  Mollie, 
and  that's  where  the  work  began  rightly,  for  they 
had  to  go  about  on  their  tippy  toes  for  fear  they 
might  frighten  the  robins  while  they  were  building 
the  nest  on  the  shelf.  When  it  was  finished  the  little 
hen  laid  her  eggs  and  she  sat  on  them  as  contented 
in  herself  as  if  she  was  ten  miles  from  any  person. 
Every  day  Bridie  made  the  bed  and  swept  the  floor 
and  dusted,  but  the  robins  never  heeded  her  at  all, 
they  had  such  trust  in  that  house.  The  young  ones 
were  hatched  there  and  all,  and  the  window  was 
open  at  the  bottom  night  and  day  the  way  they 
could  come  and  go  as  they  wanted.  Bridie  wrote 
last  week,  and  she  says  they're  gone  now,  and  that 
Miss  Mollie  won't  let  the  nest  be  destroyed,  and 
she  takes  every  visitor  up  to  see  where  it  was  made." 
Presently  the  men  went  back  to  the  big,  airy 
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ward,  and  one  of  them  guided  Marty  Flynn  up 
the  stairs.  "We  won't  be  leading  you  much  longer, 
with  the  help  of  God,"  he  said  as  they  went,  for 
everyone  liked  the  gentle,  kindly  old  man.  The 
young  nurses  said  that  no  one  had  ever  given  them 
as  little  trouble  as  Marty  Flynn,  and  sometimes 
they  made  him  guess  what  they  looked  like,  and 
he  flattered  them  as  well  as  he  could.  "If  we  were 
as  beautiful  as  that,"  they  said,  "it's  on  the  stage 
we'd  be." 

Later  that  evening,  in  the  quiet  little  village  at 
home,  Nora  Grace  came  running  into  the  garden 
where  the  doctor  and  his  wife  were  looking  at  the 
roses.  "Daddy,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "I've  thought 
of  the  most  lovely  plan.  When  you  go  up  to  Dublin 
to-morrow  you  must  take  Tim,  and  then  he'll  be 
the  very  first  person  that  Marty  sees." 

Dr.  Grace  looked  down  at  his  little  girl,  then  he 
looked  at  Tim,  who  had  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the 
sound  of  Marty's  name.  "And  how  do  you  think 
I  could  look  after  a  dog  like  that  all  the  way  to 
Dublin?"  he  said;  then  he  stooped  and  brushed 
back  the  curly  hair  that  covered  Nora's  ear.  "But 
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what  about  coming  with  us  yourself?"  he  whis- 
pered, "and  then  you  could  mind  him  for  me,"  and 
he  smiled  at  the  delight  on  her  face. 

"I  never  even  thought  of  anything  as  lovely  as 
that,"  she  said. 
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DR.  GRACE  had  promised  the  great  surgeon 
that  he  would  be  there  when  Marty  Flynn's 
eyes  were  uncovered,  for  Dr.  Reilly  had  gone  back 
to  London.  At  the  hospital  everyone  was  looking 
out  for  him,  but  they  were  surprised  to  see  that  he 
had  brought  his  little  daughter,  and  a  shaggy,  bran- 
coloured  terrier  that  looked  uneasy  and  very  scared 
in  that  strange  place.  Nora  and  Tim  made  friends 
very  quickly  in  the  nurses'  sitting  room,  where  those 
who  were  not  on  duty  or  in  bed,  sat  sewing  or 
reading. 

Dr.  Grace  waited  downstairs  for  the  house  sur- 
geon, and  he  told  him  of  the  plan  they  had  made. 
Before  she  had  been  with  them  for  five  minutes, 
Nora  told  the  nurses  all  about  it,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted to  find  how  interested  they  were,  and  to 
hear  the  nice  things  they  all  said  about  Marty. 
Then  she  told  them  lots  of  stories  about  the  old 
man  and  the  little,  faithful  dog.  "They  have  a  cot- 
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tage  in  the  town  where  we  live,"  she  said,  "and 
they  stay  there  together  in  the  winter,  and  Mrs. 
Dempsey  from  next  door  does  the  cooking  for 
Marty  and  tidies  the  house,  and  Marty  makes 
lovely  baskets.  Then,  in  the  summer,  Tim  leads 
him  all  the  way  to  Cloney  along  the  roads,  and 
that's  a  very  long  way  from  Dreenagh  where  we 
live."  Nora  paused  for  breath.  "Marty  calls  Tim 
his  Kind  Companion,"  she  went  on,  but  they  knew 
that  already;  "and  everybody  watches  for  them  in 
the  houses  beside  the  road,  and  Tim  does  the  most 
wonderful  things,  for  he's  the  cleverest  little  dog 
in  the  whole  world."  She  told  them  about  the 
Mountainy  Woman  and  about  Dolan's  pet  lamb, 
Judy.  "We  heard  about  the  things  he  did  before 
they  came  home  at  all,"  she  said  proudly.  Then  a 
nurse  came  in  with  a  big  glass  of  milk  and  some  of 
the  biscuits  Nora  liked  best,  and  she  brought  a 
saucer,  too,  with  milk  for  Tim. 

Nora  could  not  stop  talking  about  her  plan  that 
his  Kind  Companion  should  be  the  first  thing  that 
Marty  saw  when  his  bandages  came  off.  The  nurses 
looked  at  each  other  rather  doubtfully  when  they 
saw  how  certain  she  was  that  the  old  man's  sight 
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had  come  back.  They  knew  that  it  was  not  sure 
at  all,  though  they  hoped  with  all  their  hearts  that 
it  would. 

That  day,  everyone  in  the  hospital  was  thinking 
about  Marty  Flynn,  the  man  who  had  brought  so 
much  gentle  laughter  into  the  big  busy  place  where 
people  dreamed  of  home.  "Do  you  know  what  it 
is,"  one  man  said,  "I'd  give  a  five-pound  note,  if  I 
had  it,  for  Marty  to  be  cured." 

While  Nora  waited  with  the  nurses,  Tim  heard 
Dr.  Grace's  step  before  they  did,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  little  girl  and  the  small  dog  were  walking 
beside  the  doctor  to  the  room  where  the  old  man 
waited  so  patiently;  a  dimly  lighted  room  at  the 
back  of  the  hospital.  Near  the  door  another  doctor 
passed  them  and  went  in  alone.  "He's  going  to 
unfasten  the  bandages,"  Nora's  father  whispered, 
"and  then  he'll  tell  Marty  not  to  take  them  off  until 
he  calls  to  him;  and  he'll  come  out  of  the  room 
before  he  says  'Now,'  and  you  can  let  Tim  in  by 
himself." 

The  house  surgeon  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
for  he  was  afraid  that  Tim  might  hear  the  voice 
he  knew  so  well,  and  might  bark  or  whine.  Nora 
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was  so  excited  that  she  had  to  press  her  hand  over 
her  mouth,  as  they  waited  in  the  passage  and 
watched  the  panels  of  the  door.  Behind  them  in  a 
group  stood  as  many  of  the  nurses  as  could  spare  a 
few  moments,  and  a  great  many  of  the  patients  were 
there,  too.  What  the  old  man  himself  was  thinking 
just  then,  none  of  them  could  know,  but  when  the 
bandages  were  all  ready  to  be  taken  off,  he  touched 
the  doctor's  hand.  "It  won't  be  anyone's  blame  but 
my  own  if  I  can't  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "sure  I'd  be 
twice  as  lonesome  if  I  couldn't  hear,  like  some  of 
the  men." 

When  at  last  the  door  opened,  Nora  jumped. 
"That's  a  fine  old  chap  in  there,"  the  house  surgeon 
said;  "he's  more  afraid  that  we'll  be  disappointed 
than  he  is  afraid  he  won't  get  his  sight."  The  door 
was  ajar  now.  "Take  them  off,  Marty,"  the  doctor 
called  gently,  "but  keep  your  eyes  closed  for  a 
minute  or  two,  we  must  give  them  every  chance." 

Nora  lifted  Tim  in  through  the  door  but  she  kept 
a  firm  hold  on  his  lead,  for  they  did  not  want  him 
to  rush  at  the  old  man.  "Now,  Marty,"  called  the 
doctor,  and  Tim  strained  forward ;  then  there  was 
the  gladdest  cry  she  had  ever  heard  and  she  let  the 
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little  dog  loose.  "It's  Tim,"  Marty's  voice  was  say- 
ing, "it's  my  Kind  Companion,  and  I  never  saw 
him  before.  Thanks  be  to  Almighty  God,  I  can  see 
everything  now,  and  you  needn't  be  leading  me  any 
more." 

Dr.  Grace  blew  his  nose  like  a  trumpet  and  he 
pushed  Nora  through  the  door.  "Here's  the  little 
girl  that  minded  your  Tim  for  you,  Marty,"  he  said, 
and  Nora  saw  that  the  old  man  was  looking  at  her, 
and  that  Tim  was  in  his  arms.  Then  Marty  stood 
up  and  took  her  hand,  and  he  kissed  it  as  if  she  was 
the  Queen  herself.  Nora  looked  at  the  bright  tear 
on  the  back  of  her  hand,  and  when  the  old  man  bent 
towards  her,  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck.  "I 
always  knew  you  would  see  us,  Marty,"  she  said. 

The  two  doctors  came  in  then,  and  the  other 
listeners  crowded  into  the  doorway,  and  the  first 
faces  the  old  man  saw  that  day  were  very  happy 
ones,  for  everyone  was  glad. 

It  was  hard  for  Marty  to  allow  his  eyes  to  be 
bandaged  again,  but  he  made  no  fuss  about  it.  He 
looked  at  Dr.  Grace,  then  at  Nora,  then  at  the  good 
friends  he  had  made,  but  longest  of  all  he  looked 
at  his  Kind  Companion.  "Now,"  said  the  old  man, 
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"even  if  I  never  saw  any  of  you  again,  I  have  a 
picture  of  you  in  my  heart."  Dr.  Grace  laughed. 
"Of  course  you'll  see  us  again,"  he  said.  "You'll 
be  tired  looking  at  us  now,  but  we're  afraid  your 
eyes  might  be  strained  just  at  first,  so  we're  covering 
them  up  until  to-morrow."  Then  he  went  out  and 
sent  a  long  telegram  to  the  London  doctor. 

Later  that  afternoon,  the  train  took  them  back 
to  Dreenagh,  laughing  like  children — old  Marty 
with  his  white  bandages,  and  Tim  jumping  up  at 
the  master  he  had  lost  for  a  while.  Nora  was  talk- 
ing all  the  time.  "What  did  you  think  when  you 
saw  Tim?"  she  asked  over  and  over  again;  "did 
you  know  who  he  was,  or  did  you  think  he  was  just 
any  little  dog?  Am  I  like  what  you  thought, 
Marty,  or  did  you  think  I  was  a  smaller  little  girl?" 
until  at  last  her  father  told  her  that  the  old  man  was 
tired. 

When  the  train  began  to  slow  down  outside 
Dreenagh  Dr.  Grace  lowered  the  window,  and 
Nora  stood  in  front  of  it.  "Oh,  such  a  lot  of 
people,"  she  said,  and  her  father  looked  out,  too. 
"Well,  Marty  Flynn,"  he  said,  "the  whole  town  is 
out  to  welcome  you,"  and  Nora  was  afraid  they 
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would  be  very  disappointed  to  see  the  covering  on 
Marty's  eyes.  "He  can  see,  he  can  see,"  she  called 
out  when  the  train  had  stopped ;  "he  saw  Tim  first 
and  then  he  saw  me." 

"He'll  be  looking  at  you  all  to-morrow,"  Dr. 
Grace  said,  "so  you  must  dress  up  and  be  very 
smart." 

Nora  and  her  father  left  the  two  companions  at 
the  door  of  their  little  white  cottage  and  went 
home.  The  summer  darkness  seemed  to  draw  the 
house  more  closely  together  and  Nora  was  almost 
asleep  when  she  lay  down  between  the  cool  sheets 
of  her  own  narrow  bed.  "I  always  knew  he'd  be 
able  to  see  us,"  she  said  sleepily,  and  her  mother 
bent  down  and  kissed  her.  "Of  course,  you  always 
knew,  honey,"  she  said,  and  went  away. 
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THE  WONDERFUL  SUMMER 


/T^vN  THE  first  day  in  August,  when  the  ripening 
barley  rustled  in  the  fields  beside  the  Cloney 
road  and  the  hedges  were  overgrown,  Marty  Flynn 
locked  the  door  of  his  cottage  behind  him  and  gave 
the  key  to  his  neighbour.  Then,  with  Tim  jumping 
and  barking  beside  him,  he  passed  down  the  nar- 
row path  on  to  the  highroad. 

He  walked  firmly,  with  his  white  head  held  high, 
and  he  wore  glasses  that  were  darkened  just  a  little 
so  that  the  sunshine  might  not  hurt  his  eyes. 

On  a  big  nail  in  the  kitchen  Tim's  lead  had 
grown  dusty,  for  it  was  not  needed  now.  The  little 
dog's  life  was  a  splendid  thing  since  Marty  came 
home  from  the  hospital,  and  there  were  no  motors 
then  on  the  quiet  country  roads.  Sometimes  Tim 
could  scarcely  believe  that  his  master  was  able  to 
find  his  own  way  from  place  to  place. 

This  August  journey  was  one  that  Marty  had 
dreamed  of  for  days,  for  he  and  his  Kind  Com- 
panion were  going  back  all  the  way  to  Cloney;  but 
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this  time  he  would  see  all  the  people  who  were  so 
good  to  him  when  he  was  blind.  And  he  would 
take  no  money  from  any  of  them,  for  he  had  quite 
enough  for  the  present.  He  could  make  the  baskets 
far  more  quickly  now,  and  when  they  came  back  to 
Dreenagh  in  September  he  was  to  act  as  caretaker 
at  Rosanna. 

Tim  rushed  along  the  wide  street  to  Dr.  Grace's 
house,  coming  back  over  and  over  again  to  make 
sure  that  Marty  was  following  him.  People  who 
met  them  said :  "That  lad  is  all  element;  he  had  to 
go  slow  for  long  enough,  the  creature." 

At  the  open  door  Mrs.  Grace  and  Nora  said 
good-bye.  They  told  Marty  not  to  stay  away  too 
long,  and  to  be  sure  to  wear  his  glasses  when  the 
sun  shone  brightly.  They  told  Tim  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  to  run  after  rabbits  even  if  he  never  caught 
them,  and  Nora  waved  to  the  travellers  as  they 
went. 

The  doctor  was  out,  but  he  had  left  all  sorts  of 
messages  for  his  old  friend. 

So  Marty  and  his  Kind  Companion  set  out  again 
along  the  dusty  road,  and  their  hearts  were  singing. 
As  he  watched  Tim,  the  little  dog's  master  felt  that 
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at  last  he  knew  what  it  must  have  meant  to  him  to 
go  so  slowly  at  the  end  of  a  leather  lead  that  held 
him  back.  Every  time  that  Tim  went  running  to 
meet  another  dog  and  to  have  a  few  words  with 
him,  Marty  felt  sorry  for  the  friendly  little  terrier 
who  once  had  to  pass  on  when  he  met  a  dog  he 
knew. 

It  would  be  nice  to  follow  Marty  Flynn  and  his 
Kind  Companion  along  the  way  we  travelled  with 
them  before,  but  this  time  they  would  rather  go 
alone. 

We  can  think  about  them  as  Nora  Grace  did, 
while  she  counted  the  days  that  must  pass  before 
they  came  back  to  Dreenagh.  We  can  picture  them 
going  up  the  shady  avenue  to  see  Terry  Fenton  and 
to  tell  him  the  great  news.  We  may  follow  them  in 
our  thoughts  up  the  climbing  narrow  lane  to  the 
Mountainy  Woman's  house,  where  Tim  was 
treated  like  a  prince,  you  may  be  sure,  and  Marty 
looked  about  him  and  remembered.  We  can  think 
of  the  excitement  of  the  Dolan  children  when  they 
found  that  their  old  friend  could  see  them;  andv 
better  still,  that  he  could  see  Judy,  the  pet  lamb 
that  grew  to  be  such  a  big  sheep.  And  it  must  have 
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meant  a  great  deal  to  Peter  Healy  to  be  able  to 
show  Marty  all  his  lovely  treasures  in  the  Derry- 
bawn  gardens — to  take  him  down  the  paths  and  see 
him  stopping  here  and  there  at  some  treasure,  his 
dark  glasses  pushed  high  on  his  forehead  so  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  colours. 

We  know  all  about  the  day  they  went  to  Cloney 
once  again,  for  Dr.  Nolan  wrote  to  Nora's  father 
and  told  him  about  it.  "Everyone  in  the  place  was 
watching  for  them,"  he  wrote,  "and  everyone  was 
asking  if  I  had  heard  any  more  of  Marty  Flynn.  I 
saw  him  first,  for  I  was  out  at  Brady's  when  I  saw  a 
little  dog  running  all  over  the  place,  and  I  said  to 
someone,  That's  very  like  Tim,  but  I  never  saw 
him  galloping  about  like  that  before.'  Then  we 
saw  Marty  stepping  out  like  a  good  one,  and  I 
thought  of  the  day  I  sent  them  back  to  Dreenagh 
in  the  train,  when  the  old  chap  was  so  helpless.  I 
made  him  get  up  into  the  trap,  and  Tim  ran  on  in 
front  of  us,  and  at  every  house  on  the  way  I  shouted 
out,  'Here  he  is  for  you  now' ;  you  never  saw  such 
goings-on  in  your  life." 

Dr.  Grace  read  the  letter  aloud,  and  Nora  said  it 
was  the  nicest  letter  she  had  ever  heard ;  and  some- 
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times,  before  the  travellers  came  back,  she  walked 
with  her  father  in  Rosanna  Park  beside  the  little 
river.  "Tim  can  often  come  here  with  me  now," 
she  would  say,  "for  he  needn't  take  such  care  of 
Marty,  and  he  loves  to  see  water  rats,  even  if  he 
doesn't  catch  them ;  he  likes  to  see  them  swimming 
along  so  flat  under  the  water." 

Dr.  Grace  laughed.  "Yourself  and  your  flat 
rats!"  he  would  say. 

It  was  a  wonderful  summer  for  Marty  Flynn 
and  for  the  little  dog  that  loved  him,  and  at  last 
they  came  back  to  Dreenagh.  That  day  the  door 
stood  open  and  the  blue  turf  smoke  went  up  straight 
against  the  dark  fir  trees.  People  who  passed  said, 
"Well,  they're  back,"  and  no  one  said,  "Who?"  for 
they  knew.  "Marty  is  home,"  they  meant,  "and  his 
Kind  Companion." 
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